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Authority in the Church* 


Archbishop Peter 


Prior to addressing the topic mentioned in the title of 
the present study, we deem it appropriate to indicate our 
methodological approach, especially in the use of supporting 
materials. We shall try to stay away from arbitrary inter¬ 
pretation which would result from a superficial examination of 
historical data. We have to formulate this remark because, 
unfortunately, several authors who have dealt with the subject 
have been unable to avoid such pitfalls. 

The Constantinopolitan Creed affirms our belief in “one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” 1 Doubtless the correct 
apprehension of those four attributes constitutes the key factor 
determining our understanding of the nature and significance 
of authority, communion and conciliarity in the Church. The 
Orthodox are not the only Christians to consider the fourth 
article of the Constantinopolitan Creed as expressing the char¬ 
acterization of the Church, but it is also obvious that the un¬ 
derstanding is not the same for the Orthodox and other Chris¬ 
tians. The comprehension of the Church’s attributes mentioned 
in the Creed represents the consensus Patrum. Since the Or¬ 
thodox Church considers Herself as substantially identical with 
that of the first millennium, this necessarily implies that the 
concept of authority also reflects this uninterrupted continuity. 
Surely modalities of Church government are partly conditioned 
by external factors, as e.g., societal environment. However, 

♦Florovsky Lecture given within the framework of the Orthodox Theological 
Society at St Vladimir’s Seminary, 6 June 1995. 

x The origin of this creed has not been definitely established. Be that as 
it may, from the early Middle Ages it became a universally accepted symbol 
of the Faith. See J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds , 3rd Ed. New York 
1972 (Longman), pp. 296-367. 
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such factors do not affect the basic givens of our ecclesiology. 
If Jesus Christ, the head of the Church “is the same yesterday 
and today and forever” (Heb 13:8), and since He has promised 
to be with His disciples “always, to the close of the age” (Mat 
28:20) then the Orthodox firmly believe that the unity of 
the Church implies continuity throughout History. 2 Another im¬ 
portant characteristic of Orthodox ecclesiology is the belief in 
the unity of the Church in heaven and on earth. In Eastern 
Christianity the vision of the Church has always been deter¬ 
mined from ideas mainly expounded in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, especially 5:27, where the Church is seen as being 
“without spot or wrinkle.” On the close union of the Church 
in heaven and on earth, Symeon of Thessalonika (d. 1429) 
clearly states: “There is only one Church above and below (p.ia 
’EKKXr)ala dtvco xs xoci koctco), from where God has come 
to us, has been seen among us and has accomplished his mis¬ 
sion for us.” 3 For this reason, from ancient times the Church 
has been called Holy. 4 

J.N.D. Kelly writes: “The term ‘holy,’ the stock epithet of 
the Church, expresses the conviction that it is God’s chosen 
people and is indwelt by His Spirit.” 5 One can think that this 
vision does not take enough account of the institutional aspect 
of the Church on earth but this objection is not acceptable. 
The above mentioned vision indicates that the Church on earth 
is not a separate entity. This fact is well emphasized in a 
sticheron sung at the feast of Pentecost: “The Holy Spirit... 
maintains the complete constitution of the Church” (T6 iivEupa 
t 6 dxyiov... SXov auyKpoxEi xov Osapov xrjq ’EkkXt)- 
o(a<;). a 

It is true that until the sixteenth century one does not find 
treatises dealing specifically with what is now called Ecclesi- 

SThis point is rightly noted by L. N. Pariisky, who states: “The Church 
always and through all the time of its existence is one.” From “The Orthodox 
Idea of the Church,” in Anglo-Russian Theological Conference , ed. By 
Herbert Waddams (The Faith Press), London 1957, p. 20. 

s De sacro templo, 131 P.G. 155, 340A. 

4 See, e.g., the baptismal rite described by Hippolytus of Rome, Apostl . 
Trad . 21, ed. by Bernard Botte, S.C, 11 bis, Paris 1984, p. 86. 

s Early Christian Doctrines , 5th ed., San Francisco 1978 (Harper & 
Row), p. 190. 

6 Fourth sticheron at Great Vespers. 
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ology. This branch of theology was systematically established 
in Roman Catholicism as a reaction to the Protestant views 
on the nature and institution of the Church. 7 

The absence of systematic treatises addressing the multi¬ 
faceted aspects of Ecclesiology does not mean there was no 
coherent view on the topic. In fact. Patristic literature provides 
a good many materials on the subject. Moreover, canonical 
statements often cannot be understood without the existence 
of ecclesiological presuppositions which were considered as 
being obvious. Therefore the authors of the ancient canons 
usually did not deem it useful to explain the rationale of their 
enactments; hence one should proceed by way of induction. 
Finally, we must investigate the history of ancient Christianity; 
but raw materials need to be critically interpreted. 

When we speak of “Authority in the Church,” we should 
address two interrelated issues, namely the nature and aim 
of authority and the organs entitled to fulfill this function. On 
the first point, it is not difficult, at least theoretically, to give 
an answer. The first raison d’ etre is to carefully preserve and 
explain the Faith and the norms of ethical behavior, trans¬ 
mitted through generations from the beginning of Christianity. 

Authority bears also on basic features of Church Order 
because in an embryonic form they go back to the Apostolic 
period. 

In mainstream Christianity this notion of the nature and 
aim of the Church was not seriously questioned until the six¬ 
teenth century. 8 However, this agreement of principle did not 
prevent the existence of serious dissensions concerning the 
appropriateness of decisions made in the Church, and through¬ 
out history the problem became more and more complex. 

From its inception, erroneous interpretations bearing on 
the person and message of Jesus Christ arose; therefore the 
Church had to react energetically. But, by and large, dif¬ 
ferences between the official teaching (Kfjpuypcc) of the 

7 See on this point the remark of Fr. Dvomik, Byzantium and the Roman 
Primacy, New York (Fordham University Press), pp. 16-17. See also Kenan 
Osborne, Ministry, New York/Mahwah 1993 (Paulist Press), p. 366. 

8 About the position of the Non-Chalcedonian Churches in the past, see 
W. de Vries, “La conception de l’Eglise chez les syriens s6par6s de Rome,” 
L’Orient syrien, ii, 2 1957, pp. 111-124. 
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Church and heretical opinions were so obvious that it was 
relatively easy to shed light on the true Faith handed down 
by the first disciples of the Lord. Moreover, the normative 
teaching of the catholic Church carefully avoided speculative 
and hypothetical assumptions. This attitude is evidenced by 
the wording of the ancient baptismal symbols. 9 To be sure, the 
teaching of the Church included norms of behavior based on 
Holy Scriptures—especially the New Testament writings re¬ 
ceived by mainstream Christianity 10 —and on the practices of 
the Church considered as coming from the Apostles. The as¬ 
sumption that Church doctrine is identical to the Apostolic 
Faith has always been held as an axiomatic truth. The continuity 
is clearly expressed in the kontakion of the Holy Fathers: “The 
Apostles’ preaching and the Father’s doctrines (xcov ’Attoctt6- 
Xcov to Krjpuypoc, koc'i xcov nax£pcov toc Soypaxa) have es¬ 
tablished one faith for the Church. Adorned with the robe of 
truth, woven from heavenly theology; great is the mystery of 
piety which it defines and glorifies.” Hence, authoritative pro¬ 
nouncements are only intended to affirm and make explicit 
some points of the perennial Church doctrine denied or dis¬ 
torted by dissenters. Consequently, from antiquity up to the 
present day, the Church has observed restraint in the making 
of binding doctrinal statements. Let us note incidentally that 
until the High Middle Ages the Roman See followed the same 
principle. Actually, the composition of dogmatic decrees arose 
from pressing necessity, and sometimes the idea itself encoun¬ 
tered objections. For example, the Fathers of the Council of 
Ephesus in 431, did not deem it useful to issue a definition 
condemning Nestorianism and affirmed the sufficiency of the 
Nicene Symbol. 11 At first the Fathers of the Council of Chal- 
cedon were not in favor of the enactment of a dogmatic decree 
but eventually they yielded to Emperor Marcian’s will. 12 

9 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds , pp. 30-204. 

10 Differences among local Churches on the limits of the canon did not 
affect the core of New Testament writings. On the making of the canon, 
see W. G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament , 17th ed. Nashville 
1975 (Abingdon Press), pp. 475-503. 

11 Resolution (SiocXocXid) adopted on July 22, 431. Later this text was 
inserted into the Greek canonical collections as can. 7 of the Third Ecumenical 
Council. 

**R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedony London 1953 (S.P.C.K.), 
p. 207. 
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Be that as it may, eluding the problem of doctrinal de- 
velopmnts in the Church would be impossible. Actually, this 
process started from the post-apostolic age and thereafter be¬ 
came more accentuated as new problems arose in the Church. 
The situation became more complicated in the fourth century 
with the Trinitarian controversies. It took a long time to dis¬ 
sipate various kinds of misinterpretations and clarify the Faith. 
Never before the fixation of the official doctrine did the Church 
have to rely so much on the profound investigation of reflec¬ 
tive theology. As we shall see, later on this raised in an acute 
way the issue of magisterial authority, especially of the synodal 
institution. In order to refute the specious arguments of their 
adversaries, the Orthodox had to resort on a large scale to 
reflective theology; but it was not without reluctance that they 
took this route. On this point we have the significant testimony 
of St Hilary of Poitiers, who states: 

The wickedness of heretics and blasphemers com¬ 
pels us to undertake illicit action, to climb inacces¬ 
sible summits, to speak of ineffable subjects, to seek 
forbidden explanations. It would have been enough 
to accomplish by the sole Faith what is prescribed, 
namely to worship the Father, venerate with Him the 
Son, and be filled by the Holy Spirit. But we are 
constrained to use our humble words for the most 
indescribable mysteries. The fault of others casts 
ourselves into that fault. I display haphazardly with 
a human tongue what should be kept in the piety 
of our souls. 13 

Asserting bluntly that the concept of doctrinal develop¬ 
ment was unknown in the Christian world until the nineteenth 
century would be an exaggeration. Nevertheless this idea was 
generally understood in a restricted manner. 14 As stated by 
Owen Chadwick: [The Church] “never makes ‘new’ articles 
of faith. She only declares what she has always believed— 

ia De Trinitate, ii § 2, P.G. 10, 51. 

14 Owen Chadwick, From Bossuet to Newman , Cambridge 1957 (Uni¬ 
versity Press); Maurice Willes, The Making of Christian Doctrine , Cam¬ 
bridge 1967 (University Press). 
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explicitly, consciously and continuously believed.” 15 In the fifth 
century, St Vincent of Lerins recognized the necessity of doc¬ 
trinal development inasmuch as it is limited to the field of 
formulation: .. if you say something anew, it is not some¬ 

thing new that you say.” 16 In the previous century St Gregory 
Nazianzen gave a prudential explanation of the doctrine on 
the Holy Spirit: it would not have been wise to proclaim clearly 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit insofar as that of the Son had 
not been firmly established. 17 

We must now address the following question: Who is 
entitled, in the Church, to make authoritative statements with 
respect to dogmatic, ethical, liturgical and administrative mat¬ 
ters? At first, the answer seems to be obvious. According to 
Church Tradition, decisions on the above-mentioned matters 
fall within the competency of the episcopacy by virtue of 
Apostolic Succession. But this answer has to be carefully ex¬ 
plained because the Church is not merely a human institution. 
Her authority comes from God; therefore it cannot be ar¬ 
bitrary but must reflect God’s will. We have also to inves¬ 
tigate the topic of the respective competency of individual 
bishops and of synodal meetings. Then we should deal with 
two correlative issues, viz. what is the significance of the 
concept of ecclesial Reception of conciliar decisions, and what 
is the involvement of the clergy and people in that process? 
As we have mentioned, the leadership of the bishop is not, 
in principle, a controversial issue in Church Tradition and it 
would be a tedious task to mentioned in this regard the 
numerous testimonies drawn from ancient Christian literature. 18 
Unquestionable evidence in this matter is provided by the 
Lex orandi, in the rites of episcopal consecration, 19 and in 
liturgical texts. 

15 Op. cit., p. 19. 

16 “... cum dicas noue, non dicas noua.” comm, xxii, 27, Reginald 
Stewart Moxon, The Commonitorium of Vincentius of Lerins , Cambridge 
1915 (University Press), p. 88. 

17 Orat. xxxi (Theologica V), §§ 26-27, P.G. 36, 161C-164B. 

18 Othmar Heggelbacher, Geschichte des fruhchrislichen Kirchenrects, 
Freibnrg/Schweiz/1974 (Universitatsverlag), pp. 36-69. 

19 L'Episcopat et VEglise universelle , ed. by Y. Congar and B.-D. Dupuy, 
Paris 1962 (Cerf), pp. 739-780. 
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From a survey of the various prayers of consecration 
(Xeipoxovta), we can note the following fundamental ideas: 
the choice of a new bishop is primarily an initiative coming 
from God, therefore the ecclesial procedure must be a verifica¬ 
tion of this divine election; all his functions have a pastoral 
purpose; he is the spiritual leader of his flock and as such he 
is, par excellence, the minister of the sacraments; he has the 
medicinal duty of binding and loosing; he is the official teacher 
of his Church; he should take care of the material administra¬ 
tion of his Church. Those powers at first sight seem to be 
considerable and almost boundless, but in fact this view needs 
qualification. Before the emergence of written Canon Law, 
the bishop’s authority was limited by several factors, includ¬ 
ing the traditions and customs of his local church and the 
consultative role of the Presbyterium. Furthermore, in an ec- 
clesiology of communion, the bishop’s teaching had to be in 
conformity with the catholic regula fidei. This unity of Faith 
and of basic elements of Church Order was occasionally noted 
by Christian travelers. The most famous example is provided 
by the inscription of Abercius of Hieropolis, probably com¬ 
posed at the end of the second century. 20 In the preservation 
of this unity and cohesiveness, we must also mention the in¬ 
fluence exerted by the major Sees of Christendom. During the 
fourth and fifth centuries the shaping of ecclesiastical Written 
Law marked a blossoming of the synodal institution. Actually 
this was in no way an innovation. The first gathering of bishops 
is attested toward the end of the second century to discuss the 
date of the celebration of Easter. 21 Shortly before, consultations 
had taken place in Asia Minor to consider what to da with 
Montanism. In that case, however, the wording used by Eu¬ 
sebius does not permit us to determine with certainty the com¬ 
position of those meetings. 22 Moreover, from the end of the 
first century local churches kept contact by way of epistolary 
exchanges. In the third century the synodal institution was 
functioning well. Those councils addressed several issues, e.g., 

20 Johannes Quasten, Patrology , vol. 1, Utrecht-Brussels 1950 (Spec¬ 
trum), pp. 171-73. 

21 Eusebius of Caesarea uses the phrase: .. ouvohoi 6fj kocI ouyKpo- 
Tf|OEic; £iuok67tg>v,” E.H. V, xxiii, 2, S.C. 41, p. 66. 

22 Ibid., V, XVI, 10, p. 49. 
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the reception of heretics, the reconciliation of the lapsi, the 
deposition of unworthy bishops (as Paul of Antioch). 28 Very 
early a manifestation of conciliarity is attested by the require¬ 
ment of the participation of several bishops for the promotion 
of a new bishop. 24 Those expressions of conciliarity are theo¬ 
logically grounded in the New Testament, very especially in 
the words of Jesus mentioned in Matthew 18:19-20, “Again 
I say to you, if two of you agree on earth about anything 
they ask, it will be done for them by my Father in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” For a correct understanding of this 
utterance, it is very important to underscore the words “in 
my name“ (eiq t6 ipov 6vopa). Thus, Councils are not 
bodies making decisions in a democratic manner as is the 
rule for secular assemblies. Decisions should be made after 
due deliberation in order to discern the will of God. For this 
reason the ancient Councils did not hesitate to call them¬ 
selves “holy.” In Church Tradition, the rules enacted or con¬ 
firmed by regular Councils were regarded as sacred and in¬ 
spired. 25 Speaking of the Fathers of the Council of Nicea, St 
Cyril of Alexandria stated: “They were not speaking them¬ 
selves, it was the very Spirit of God the Father.” 26 

Surely, it is not enough for a Council—whatever the num¬ 
ber of bishops—to proclaim itself holy and to affirm the binding 
character of its decisions for it to be accepted as such by the 
Orthodox. The topic of Reception deserves attention, especially 
because it is often treated superficially. The Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion has never accepted the simplistic idea of the sufficiency 
of external criteria to determine the legitimacy of a Council, 
especially with respect to issues bearing directly or indirectly 
on doctrinal matters. However, historical evidence shows that 
external criteria of regularity are not to be disregarded. In 
fact, most episcopal assemblies which have been rejected by 

23 Hilaire Marot, “Conciles anteniceens et conciles cecumeniques,” in 
Le concile et les conciles, 1960 (Edition de Chevetogne/Editions du Cerf), 
pp. 19-43. 

M See our article: “La plurality des consecrateurs dans les chirotonies 
episcopates,” Messager de I’Exarchat, 42-43, 1963, pp. 97-111. 

®Y. Congar, La Tradition et les traditions, Paris 1960 (Fayard), 
pp. 156-160. 

2»Epist XXXIX, P.G. 77, 181 A. 
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the Church’s conscience were unable to hide their lack of 
credibility. To give several examples: after Nicea (a.d. 325), 
several pseudo-councils tried to undermine the doctrine of the 
Homoousion. Those attempts, reflecting the views of heterodox 
emperors, eventually failed. The “Council” of Ephesus in 449, 
held in a climate of intimidation and violence, was not recog¬ 
nized in the major part of the Church. Pope Leo I called this 
assembly a Latrocinium, i.e., Robber Council, 27 a name it has 
kept throughout history. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
were present at the Council of Hieria and condemned the 
veneration of holy images, but the Orthodox inter alia pointed 
out that this assembly lacked ecumenical character since it 
was composed exclusively of bishops belonging to the Patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople. 28 The freedom enjoyed by the East¬ 
ern bishops at the Council of Florence (1439) remains a con¬ 
troversial subject. The Eastern bishops, being isolated and 
coming under the pressure of Emperor John VIII, were betrayed 
by some unionist Greek bishops. Finally, with the exception 
of St Mark of Ephesus, they signed the decree of Union, but 
without real conviction. As Pr. FJ. Uspensky observes: “.. . as 
they went away from Rome, their ‘Latinness’ diminished.” 29 

Those examples show that councils rejected by the Ortho¬ 
dox Church were often marked by certain flaws. However, the 
importance of external factors should not be exaggerated, since 
some synods reckoned among the Seven Ecumenical Councils 
did not fully meet the usual requirements to be considered 
as such. 30 

The Council of Constantinople, held in 381, for example, 
was no more than a general synod of the Eastern Episcopate. 
Later it was regarded as an Ecumenical Council because of 
the Symbol of Faith attributed to it. The Ecumenical Council 
of Ephesus can hardly be viewed as a model of regularity 
with respect to procedural order. However, after some hesita- 

27 Epist. 95, Ed. Schwartz, A.C.O. II, iv, p. 51: “...non iudicto sed 
latrocinio” 

28 Vita S. Stephani junions, P.G. 100, 1144 B. 

29 Istoriia Vizantiiskoy Imperii , vol. 3, Moscow/Leningrad (Edition of 
the Academy of Sciences), p. 773. 

30 See our article, “The Development of the Concept of an Ecu¬ 
menical Council,” in The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, vol. 36, 
3-4, 1991, pp. 243-262. 
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tion it was accepted as ecumenical because of its orthodoxy. 
The fifth Ecumenical Council held at Constantinople acted 
under imperial pressure, and its reception was the result of a 
lengthy process. Has the Seventh Ecumenical Council really 
been received in the West, even with the formal approval of 
the Papacy? Actually, this is a very debatable question. 31 Thus 
we come to an inescapable conclusion: the correctness of doc¬ 
trinal pronouncements issued by synodal assemblies can only 
be determined on the basis of internal factors. This principle 
is clearly enunciated by St Maximus the Confessor (d. 662), 
who states: “The pious rule of the Church evidences the fact 
that the holy and accepted Synods are those characterized by 
the accuracy of their doctrine.” 32 This norm cannot be chal¬ 
lenged, at least in theory; but in practice the matter is more 
complex. As we have seen, the truth of a newly proclaimed 
dogmatic definition is not immediately self-evident. Suffice it 
to give an example: assuming that the phrase of the Chal- 
cedonian decree, “ev 56o cpuaeoiv” expressed the same doc¬ 
trine as that professed by Cyril of Alexandria, “fj pia <|>6oiq 
tou ©sou Aoyou a£aapKCOji£vr |.” 33 We should mention as 
a negative factor the mutual incomprehension resulting from 
human passions and rivalry among the major Sees of Christen¬ 
dom. Therefore the process of ecclesial Reception does not 
respond to easily discernible norms; it is mysteriously accom¬ 
plished under the action of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 
This does not, however, imply that the eventual triumph of 
truth is numerically measurable. Should it be otherwise, the 
Orthodox Church would encompass the majority of the Christian 
world. 

Another point has to be clarified, bearing on the in¬ 
fallibility of the Church. Let us formulate a preliminary re¬ 
mark. The term infallible is not found in the New Testament 
or in Patristic literature. The adjective “dXocOr|TOc;,” which 
in Modern Greek means “infallible,” did not have this sig¬ 
nificance in the past. It meant “inescapable,” or “unforgot- 

sl See Nicee It, 787-1987, ed. by F. Boespflug and N. Lossky, Paris 1987 
(Cerf), articles of the third part, pp. 209-363. 

S2 Acta, 2, 12, P.G. 90, 148 A. 

ffl R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon, London 1953 (S.P.C.K.), 
pp. 132-157 and 207-253. 
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ten.” 34 The idea that even in the worst periods of Christian 
history a faithful minority remains unflinching has always been 
a belief of the Church; this is factually verified. However, the 
systematic elaboration of the concept was brought about by 
the challenge of Protestant ideology. Thus, it became a leit¬ 
motif in symbolic documents issued by the Orthodox Church 
in order to refute Protestant doctrines. 35 But what is the ec¬ 
clesiastical organ entitled to issue infallible pronouncements? 
Often, according to School Theology, modern Orthodoxy as¬ 
sumes that this comes from an Ecumenical Council. That the 
doctrinal decisions made by the Seven Ecumenical Councils 
are regarded as right and therefore unchangeable does not 
constitute a controvertible issue. But restricting the official 
teaching of the Church to decisions adopted between the fourth 
and eighth centuries is an untenable position based on a mis¬ 
conception of the accomplishment of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils. Actually, the Church exerted her magisterial function 
from the beginning and has continued to do so to the present. 
Moreover, we know that many points which did not raise 
controversies during Antiquity and the Middle Ages are none¬ 
theless part and parcel of the Orthodox Faith and were merely 
confirmed by the Lex orandi and practice of the Church. 

The issue of the respective role of the Episcopate and of 
the fullness of the Church in the process of Reception of con¬ 
ciliar decisions is sometimes a source of confusion. This phenom¬ 
enon originated from a misinterpretation of a passage found in 
the Answer of the Orthodox Patriarchs of the East to Pope 
Pius IX (1948). In this document the hierarchs made the 
following statement: 

Among us [i.e., the Orthodox], neither Patriarchs nor 
Synods have ever been able to introduce novelties, 
for the defender of religion (6‘it£pao , itiOTf)<; xrjq 
OpqaKelaq) is the body of the Church, that is to 
say, the people which want its religion (dpi)aK£U- 

^G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon , Oxford 1961 (Clarendon 
Press), p. 69. 

35 See J. N. Karmiris, Tcc Soy pccri k& kccI oupSoXtKdc Mvr] [ida xfjc; 
’Op9o56^ou KocOoXua^c; ’EKKXrjaCac;, vol. 2, Athens 1953, passim. 
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^ioc) to remain eternally unchanged and identical in 
its forms to that of the Fathers. 86 

As we can see, this statement applies not only to dogmas but 
to all aspects of religion. Furthermore, the late Metropolitan 
Germanos of Thyatira underscores the mistake of those who 
render “uTtspaoTtloxf]q” as “judge.” 87 However that may be, 
we should avoid exaggerating the distinction between the function 
of the Episcopate and the role of the other members of the 
Church. The process of discerning the truth is guided by the 
Holy Spirit acting in the body of the Church, irrespective of 
rank and position. The unique and specific function of the 
Episcopate is to define and formulate authoritatively the doc¬ 
trine of the Church and to be vigilant in its preservation. The 
only absolute criterion in the search for truth is internal con¬ 
sistency. To exert their duties worthily, bishops must be—not 
only formally but also in their minds—in the succession of the 
Apostles. This is the original meaning of the notion of Apos¬ 
tolic Succession. 88 In ancient Christianity, the bishop was seen 
mainly as the successor of the Apostles and therefore as the 
symbol of apostolic orthodoxy in his Church. Thereby there 
was a strong unity between the bishop, clergy and people. The 
bishop is the representative of his Church, not as a deputy of 
the people but as the witness of the permanence of the Apostolic 
Faith. However, in an ecclesiology of communion this cohesive¬ 
ness of the local church has to be completed by another ele¬ 
ment, namely union with the whole catholic Church. This aspect 
was rightly underscored by St Cyprian of Carthage in his oft- 
quoted statement: “Episcopates unus est, cujus a singulis in 
solidum pars tenetur” (The Episcopate is one and each bishop 
holds one fragment of it without division of the whole). 89 In 
conclusion we would like to cite another passage of this Church 


^J. N. Karmiris, op. cit., p. 920. 

^Introduction to the book of S. Bolshahoff, The Doctrine of the Unity 
of the Church in the Works of Khomyakov and Moehler, London 1946 
(S.P.C.K.), p. ix. 

88 In this context, St. Irenaeus can speak of the “charisma veritatis 
certum" for the bishops, Adv. Haer. IV, xxvi, 2, S.C. 100 (Cerf), p. 718. 

Catholicae Ecclesice Unitatis, ed. by P. De Labriolle, Paris 1942 
(Cerf), p. 10. 
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Father, where the same idea is expressed in a more elaborated 
formulation: 

Inasmuch as the bond of concord exists and the in¬ 
dissoluble fidelity to the unity of the catholic Church 
is maintained, each bishop determines himself, his 
action and his management according to his will, but 
he will be accountable to the Lord. 40 


*°Epist. LV, xxi § 2, Correspondence, 2, Paris 1961, ed. of Bayard 
(“Les Belles Lettres”), p. 144. 
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Labour and Hope 

Fifteen Years of Catholic-Orthodox Dialogue 


Waclaw Hryniewicz* 


The title of my reflections alludes to the first words of 
the Second Council’s pastoral constitution on the Church: 
Gaudium et spes. Looking back upon the past fifteen years 
of the Catholic-Orthodox dialogue (1980-1995) I feel un¬ 
able to characterize them with the words “joy and hope.” 
Of course, the very fact of the dialogue has been a blessed 
and joyful event. The dialogue gives joy and raises hope. But 
it has not been an easy dialogue. It has brought also a painful 
experience of hard labour and of the cross, especially in the 
period of crisis. For this reason I would rather speak about 
labour and hope: labor et spes. 

The Catholic-Orthodox dialogue ranks among the most 
significant ecumenical events of the twentieth century. Its sig¬ 
nificance for the whole of the ecumenical movement lies in 
the fact that it has brought together two ancient Churches, 
which are united by the common tradition of the first mil¬ 
lennium with its great Ecumenical Councils and Church Fathers. 
With this dialogue Christianity has been given a new chance 

*Fr. Waclaw Hryniewicz is ordinary professor of Orthodox Theology at the 
Catholic University of Lublin, Poland. For many years he was also a mem¬ 
ber of the “Joint International Commission for Theological Dialogue Between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church.” This paper is a 
revision of his keynote address at the March 28, 1995, symposium on 
Orthodox-Catholic relations held at Seton Hall University and sponsored 
by the St Vladimir’s Seminary and the School of Theology of Seton 
Hall. Fr. Hryniewicz’s lectures in the U.S. were made possible by a grant 
from the International Research and Exchanges Board, with funds from 
the U.S. Department of State (Title 8) and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. None of these organizations is responsible for the views 
expressed. 
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of overcoming the schism. But true and lasting reunion cannot 
be achieved in a hurry as we are constantly reminded by all 
the past unsuccessful attempts at reunion, which lacked due 
preparation and reception. Not only willingness and sincerity 
are needed, but also courage, self-criticism, honesty and per¬ 
severance. Future historians will show the true significance of 
the Catholic-Orthodox dialogue for the history of the Church. 
Theologians will evaluate its importance for ecumenism and 
ecumenical theology. It is impossible to assay such an evalua¬ 
tion today, in the midst of rapidly changing events. Nobody 
can foresee the forthcoming developments of this dialogue, 
which is very poorly rooted in the consciousness of the faith¬ 
ful on both sides. The dialogue faces serious difficulties, which 
are particularly acute after the changes in East-Central Europe. 
It is still fragile and in danger of being broken, because the 
friendship between two Churches has not been restored. 

In this situation one can only share some reflections, 
fears and hopes. I understand it as testifying to a distance that 
has already been covered in common, marked by labour and 
hope, and fixed in the four agreed statements of Munich (1982), 
Bari (1987), Uusi Valamo (1988) and Balamand (1993). 1 


1. Hermeneutics of the Dialogue 

Bilateral dialogues do not take place in a vacuum. They 
are situated in the concrete development of consciousness of 
the involved Churches. Every one of them contributes its own 
language, insights and spiritual sensitivity to the dialogue. Thus, 
the dialogue shapes a new theological language and with it, 
a new model of thinking. In the case of the Catholic-Orthodox 
dialogue it is more and more a biblical, patristic and liturgical 
language. In this way one can avoid the controversial ter¬ 
minology used in polemics of the past centuries. As a new 
theological experience, the dialogue opens up the possibility 
of a fresh approach to many controversial issues which have 
arisen between the East and the West. 

An example of this may be found in the Munich State- 

further noted in the text as: M, B, UV, Bd with corresponding 
paragraphs. 
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ment concerning the Filioque and the eucharistic epiclesis. 
There was no intention here to resolve the difficulties in ex¬ 
plaining the relationship between the Son and the Spirit. The 
two sides already hold that this Spirit proceeds from the 
Father (Jn 15:26) as the sole source in the Trinity and rests 
on the Son “in time and in eternity” (Jn 1:32) (M 1,6; cf. 
1,3). The Valamo Statement also speaks about “the Spirit, 
which eternally proceeds from the Father and rests on the Son” 
(UV, 6). The same conciliatory approach was adopted when 
dealing with the Eucharist: “the eucharistic mystery is ac¬ 
complished in the prayer which joins together the words by 
which the Word made flesh instituted the sacrament and the 
epiclesis in which the Church, moved by faith, entreats the 
Father, through the Son, to send the Spirit” (1, 6). There 
is, in this statement, no trace of old controversies about the 
way and the moment of eucharistic change. The issues are 
dealt with in a new spirit of openness and reconciliation. 

Theological dialogue between the Catholic and the Or¬ 
thodox Churches began with a positive method of reflecting 
upon the sacramental nature of the Church. The intention was 
to discover jointly the salvific reality which unites our two 
Churches. There is a certain hermeneutic sensitivity, common 
to the agreed statements. The particular feature of this her¬ 
meneutic approach can be described as follows: 

1. The first such feature is a trinitarian perspective of 
the dialogue which determines the way one thinks about the 
Church and its sacraments. The very nature of the Church 
points to the reality greater than itself, i.e., to the communion 
of the divine Persons. Thus its ultimate mystery reaches the 
triune God Himself. The communion of the divine Persons 
appears therefore as both the first and the ultimate ontological 
reference for the mystery of the Church. The dialogue of the 
two Sister Churches has given priority to this new model of 
an ontology of communion which stresses a personal mode of 
being-in-relation. For this reason it may be called a relational 
ontology. It presupposes christology and pneumatology in their 
mutual interdependence, which describes the relationship be¬ 
tween Christ and the Holy Spirit. Both Orthodox and Catholics 
stress the inseparable link between Christ and the work of the 
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Holy Spirit. It is the Spirit which guides human history towards 
its eschatological fulfillment. Historiosophic and eschatological 
consciousness constantly permeates the ecclesiological thinking 
of the dialogue. The Church and its sacraments are a specially 
privileged “space” where “the energies of the Holy Spirit act” 
(M, I, 4a; 5). He makes present the paschal mystery of 
Christ. All sacraments are “acts of the Spirit” (MI, 5d) “gifts 
and grace of the Holy Spirit” (B, 15). For this reason the 
Church is continually in a “state of epiclesis” (M I, 5c), because 
it comes into being by a free gift, that of the “new creation” 
(M II, 1). 

2. The second feature of a hermeneutic approach in the 
Orthodox-Roman Catholic dialogue is an iconic mode of think¬ 
ing, in which such categories as symbol, sign and icon have a 
key role. Being a relational reality, the Church is an icon of 
God’s eschatological Kingdom, its messenger, servant and an¬ 
ticipation on earth. It has to become more and more what it will 
be in its definitive fulfillment in God. Its true identity is there¬ 
fore both proleptic and eschatological. This view gives a proper 
perspective for us to understand the role of the structures of 
the Church. All institutional elements should only be a visible 
reflection of the transcendent mystery of God. The main task 
of church ministers is to become “an icon of Christ-the-Servant” 
(UV, 33), a homo apostolicus, an icon of the Apostles (UV, 
48, 50). The paradigm remains, however, the ministry of Christ 
himself, who is “the image of the unseen God” (Col 1:15). 
Every ministry in the Church stands always under Christ’s 
judgement (cf. M I, 4c: III, 3a: UV. 37). Apostolic succes¬ 
sion is also a participation in the labours and sufferings of the 
Apostles, a successio passionum (UV, 50). 

3. All the statements of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
dialogue are permeated by the category of koinonia, i.e., com¬ 
munion. They present an ecclesiology of communion, of local 
Sister Churches sharing the same faith: “each eucharistic as¬ 
sembly is truly the holy Church of God” (M III, 1). The 
universal Church manifests itself in the eucharistic celebration 
of the local Church, which in turn should remain in a com¬ 
munion of faith with other Churches celebrating the same mys¬ 
tery of salvation. What is striking in the dialogue is its evident 
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focus on the Eucharist and on the mystagogical role of a charis¬ 
matic ministry, “leitourgema” (UV, 23). A mystagoge is not 
only a “minister of Christ,” but also a “minister of the Spirit” 
(M II, 3). The ecclesiology of koinonia is at the same time an 
ecclesiology of diakonia: “all ministries are intended to serve 
the world so as to lead it to its true goal, the Kingdom of God” 
(UV, 5). This Spirit works through a variety of gifts, given 
to all members of the Church, men and women, clergy and 
laity (UV, 31, 35), and to the entire body of local Churches 
(M III, 1-4). 

4. This eucharistic and trinitarian vision of the Church 
developed in the dialogue is certainly not a perfect ecclesi- 
ological model. It has some limitations and potentially weak 
points. One of them might be a lack of baptismal ecclesiology. 
One has, however, to acknowledge the value of the central 
insight of this vision: “the Eucharist... is the criterion for the 
functioning of the life of the Church as a whole” (M II, 1); 
it determines “the Christian manner of living the paschal mys¬ 
tery of Christ and the gift of Pentecost” (M II, 4); moreover, 
it heals the wounds of our sins and divisions, anticipating at 
the same time the judgement of the world and its final trans¬ 
figuration” (M I, 4c; II, 1, 2; III, 2). In this way an ideal vision 
of the Church and its ministry is balanced by a clear conscious¬ 
ness of the failure to live up to the Gospel of Christ. Sin does 
not cease to assault Christians: “this applies also to the sin 
of division, all of whose forms contradict God’s design” (M II, 
1). Such affirmations are an expression of a sense of realism 
which urges us to strive for a new unity, one able to heal 
divisions (cf. M II, 1). Such unity is never achieved once and 
for all. Realizing it requires continuous effort. 

5. Another ecumenically important feature in the Ortho¬ 
dox-Roman Catholic dialogue is an admission that the unity 
of the basic faith can exist in a diversity of traditions, customs 
and practices. The principle of a sound pluralism was found in 
the decisions of the Council of Constantinople (869-870) often 
called the Photian Synod. It determined that each See would 
retain the ancient usages of its tradition (UV, 53). Many 
unhappy events and controversies would have been spared, had 
the Churches followed that rule in subsequent ages. True unity 
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does not mean uniformity. Rather, it requires respect for a 
legitimate diversity. By its very nature the dialogue tends to 
discover and to express jointly the identity of faith in both 
Churches. This identity is a necessary prerequisite for the restora¬ 
tion of full sacramental communion: “the true faith is pre¬ 
supposed for a communion in the sacraments” (B, 21), “iden¬ 
tity of faith ... is an essential element of ecclesial communion 
in the celebration of the sacraments” (B, 25). A certain diver¬ 
sity in articulating the true faith is admissible, “when each 
Church can recognize, in the variety of formulations, the one 
authentic faith received from the Apostles” (B, 25). 

These are very important statements. They indicate the 
possibility of restoring full unity between Churches who, after 
the schism, developed separately their own liturgical, theo¬ 
logical and canonical traditions. The Bari Statement indicates 
some criteria which allow a concrete development occurring 
in one part of Christianity to be considered by the other as 
a legitimate expression of faith. These criteria are the con¬ 
tinuity of the tradition as well as the doxological and soterio- 
logical meaning of the faith (B, 29-31). Their relevance will 
be appreciated when the most controversial issues separating 
the two Churches come under discussion. The possibility of 
acknowledging the coexistence of various liturgical and theo¬ 
logical traditions is demonstrated in the same document by the 
case of the sacraments of initiation. The early pattern of ad¬ 
ministering these three statements (baptism, confirmation, or 
chrismation, and the Eucharist) in the course of a single litur¬ 
gical celebration is considered to be “the ideal for both Churches” 
(B, 46). Thus the practice of admitting to first communion 
baptized persons who have not yet received confirmation pro¬ 
vokes and calls for change on both sides. 

6. The language of the agreed statements can be dif¬ 
ficult for those who are not familiar with the Eastern tradi¬ 
tion. Such people would certainly need further explanations of 
theological issues that are only touched upon in the dialogue. 
Since the dialogue has become an expression of common think¬ 
ing, one Church has to learn from the other. Dialogue is a 
learning process. In this way, the mode of ecumenical think¬ 
ing may be deepened and new possibilities of experiencing the 
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mystery of God may be perceived by common effort. Only 
then can the dialogue become what it should be: mutual en¬ 
richment, help and openness in the reciprocity of Christian 
consciousness. The common statements are a witness, although 
indirectly, to the lasting value of the common tradition of the 
first millennium of Christianity. 


II. Present difficulties with the expression 
“Sister Churches’’ 

In difficult times, when ecumenism is under stress, one 
has to keep a firm grip on the essentials and, above all, to 
retain confidence in those insights that have won in the dialogue. 
This is particularly important today, when the process of the 
reconciliation of the Churches is threatened from within. 

Some criticisms of the Balamand statement seem to chal¬ 
lenge what has already been achieved in the last years of the 
dialogue between the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
Churches. This concerns, above all, a sacramental understand¬ 
ing of the Church which unites both Christian traditions. Re¬ 
discovery of the ecclesiology of communion of Sister Churches 
which was predominant in the first millennium, revealed a 
fundamental agreement in all the essential aspects of the sacra¬ 
mental structure of the Church. Referring to the Pan-Orthodox 
Conferences and to the Second Vatican Council, the Balamand 
document states unambiguously that Catholics and Orthodox 
“discover each other once again as Sister Churches” (Bd, 12) 
and “recognize each other as Sister Churches” (Bd, 14). The 
very concept of Sister Churches contributed to a breakthrough 
in mutual relations in the time of Pope Paul VI and Patriarch 
Athenagoras of Constantinople. 2 In his address to the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in Poland, delivered on June 5, 1991, in Bialystok, 
Pope John Paul II said: 

Today we see more clearly and understand better the 
fact that our Churches are Sister Churches. To say 
“Sister Churches” is not just a polite phrase but rather 


2 Tomos Agapis. Vatican-Phanar/1958-1970/, Rome-Istanbul, 1971. 
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a fundamental ecumenical category of ecclesiology. 

The mutual relations between all the Churches should 
be based on it. 3 

The last sentence seems to open up new ecclesiological per¬ 
spectives which still need to be explored and acted upon. 

Now this basic category of Sister Churches is being ac¬ 
cused of theological and canonical imprecision. It is, in fact, an 
ancient expression going back to the very origin of Chris¬ 
tianity (cf. 2 J 13; 1 P 2:17; 5:9, 13). No doubt, the precise 
significance and concrete implications of this concept are yet 
to be determined in the dialogue. Some Orthodox critics of 
Balamand regard this term as ambiguous and incorrect; it 
should be used only by one Orthodox Church of another, shar¬ 
ing the same apostolic faith. From this point of view, the Or¬ 
thodox Church and the Roman Catholic Church do not yet 
profess the same “apostolic faith,” as it is presupposed in the 
document of Balamand (par. 13); the fullness of apostolic 
faith has been preserved only in the Orthodox Church and 
it does not include recognition of papal primacy and infallibility. 

In this way we are sent back to serious issues related to 
ecclesiology. Those Orthodox criticizing the Balamand state¬ 
ment fear that union between the two Churches may be pre¬ 
maturely concluded without prior agreement on the doctrinal 
divergences which still separate them. For this reason they are 
reluctant to admit the mutual recognition of sacraments and 
apostolic succession. Such recognition would mean adopting 
the position that the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches, 
being Sister Churches, together constitute the true Church of 
Christ. In the opinion of some critics, it would be tantamount 
to accepting a form of the branch theory, abandoning soteri- 
ological and ecclesiological exclusivity, and eventually admit¬ 
ting a possibility of “Communicatio in sacris.” Once this hap¬ 
pens, they fear, doctrinal differences would soon be treated 
simply as thelogoumena. 

This situation explains the growing skepticism of Ortho¬ 
dox about the real authority of the Joint Commission and the 

3 Address of John Paul II to the Orthodox in Poland, Eastern Churches 
Journal 1/1993-94/no. 1, pp. 104-109, here 106-107. Further on: ECJ. 
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credibility of the last document. Some fear that the official 
adoption of the Balamand Statement in its present form could 
only polarize Orthodox supporters and opponents. 4 The state¬ 
ment declares that the Eastern Catholic Churches “have the 
right to exist and to act” (par. 3). It tends to imply that the 
Orthodox Church recognizes the whole Catholic Church as a 
Sister Church, and indirectly also recognizes as such the East¬ 
ern Catholic Churches. The plain fact is, however, that many 
Orthodox are not prepared to accept such a recognition. Thus, 
the whole process of reconciliation seems to be seriously 
threatened. 

Personally, I believe that the same essential or basic Chris¬ 
tian faith exists in both the Orthodox and Catholic Churches. 
At the same time I realize that some Catholic and Orthodox 
theologians would not be ready to share that conviction. In 
order to come to this awareness, one needs not only theological 
investigation but also a personal ecumenical experience of 
reconciliation. I have no difficulty in adopting the declara¬ 
tion of the Balamand document: “What Christ has entrusted 
to his Church ... cannot be considered the exclusive property 
of one of our Churches” (par. 13). There are serious con¬ 
troversial issues which still separate us, but they do not con¬ 
stitute sufficient ground on which to exclude the other side 
from the sacramental reality of the Church, which was the 
subject of the Catholic-Orthodox dialogue in the 1980s. 

This conviction is supported by historical evidence. Long 
after the schism between East and West took place, some 
prominent hierarchs of the Eastern Church continued to ex¬ 
press the basic understanding of ecclesiology which was charac¬ 
teristic of the first millennium of the Church’s existence. In 
this understanding the Church is conceived as a koinonia of 
local Sister Churches. At the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury Patriarch John X Camateros insisted in his letter to Pope 
Innocent III that “the Roman Church is first among equal 
sisters of the same dignity” ( proton ... en adelphais ... homo- 
timois ). 5 As late as the nineteenth century, metropolitan Platon 

4 Cf. L. J. Patsavos, An Orthodox Response to Balamand, EJC 1/1994/ 
no. 3, pp. 22-29. 

^Quoted by M. Jugie, Theologia dogmatica christanorum orientalium, t 
IV, Parisiis 1931, p. 387. 
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Gorodetskij of Kiev ( + 1891) compared the Church universal 
to a large shrine with many chapels, i.e., Christian confessions, 
separated only in the lower part by walls of division. Those 
walls of separation do not reach to heaven; they do not exclude 
spiritual communication at a higher level so that everyone can 
have equal access to heaven. 6 This imaginative comparison is 
very close to the logic of the ecclesiology of Sister Churches. 

It would be wrong to assert that the expression “Sister 
Church” was never used in relation to a Church which was not 
in total doctrinal agreement with the Orthodox Church. The 
Western Church was still conceived as such after the schism. 7 
Behind such usage one finds some basic theological insights. 
The division in the Church has something tragic in it, espe¬ 
cially when it causes mutual alienation, distrust, conflicts, hos¬ 
tility and hatred. But it remains somehow visible, only at the 
surface of church life, and is concerned primarily with the 
canonical and institutional dimensions of Christian existence 
without reaching the inner ontological depths of the mystery 
of the Church. The divided Church still remains the only 
Church of the Risen Lord in the history of humanity. Any harm 
done to brotherly relations or even the total breaking of them 
does not destroy the deepest nature of God’s gift. For they 
mean only a breaking of the visible bonds of communion be¬ 
tween Christians. The Church remains one in its ontological 
dimension. Division affects only its visible historic reality. The 
ontological unity of the Church, however, can persist amidst 
division. Its divine core has never been broken. It remains a 
bright and shining reality even in an imperfect communion of 
the Churches, because it is a gift of the triune God. Human 
sins have no power to destroy reality which comes from God 
Himself and which He sustains unceasingly. As God’s gift, the 
unity of the Church is stronger than any divisions. The impera¬ 
tive to strive for a visible unity presupposes belief in the im¬ 
perishable gift of unity coming from God Himself. A constant 
challenge is also an awareness that a more united Christianity 
would be more credible in the eyes of the world. In the course 

6 lbid., p. 309. 

7 More references in: Bishop Maximos Aghiorgousis, Sister Churches: 
Ecclesiological Implications , in: Epistemonike parousia hestias thelogon 
ChalkeSy Tomos G., Athens 1994, pp. 349-399. 
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of human history we can only realize some distant anticipa¬ 
tions, iconic realities of the future unity in God. The Church 
on earth will always be an initial and provisional reality in 
comparison with the eschatological Kingdom of God. 

The risen Christ and the Holy Spirit remain on both sides 
of each division in the Church. Doctrinal errors ascribed to 
the others do not prevent Christ from being present and acting 
in their Churches. God is no prisoner of doctrines and sacra¬ 
mental rites. Christ and his “sovereign Spirit” (Pneuma hege- 
monikonY will never be at our command. Human errors and 
sins do not prevent Christ from communicating the gift of 
his presence. Scandalized scribes and Pharisees could not stop 
him during his life on earth “to seek out and save what was 
lost” (Lk 19:10; cf. Mt 9:11-13; Mk 2:15-17). Viewed from 
the christological perspective, the problem of reconciliation re¬ 
gains its true urgency. 

The late Fr Jerzy Klinger ( + 1976), a Polish Orthodox 
theologian, often pointed to an extra-discursive and non-intel¬ 
lectual character of our personal contact with the truth of 
Christ. In his study devoted to the problem of intercommunion 
he asked: 

But are the ideas of the members of the Orthodox 
Church always sufficiently informed? How much ig¬ 
norance can hide in the individual consciousness of 
every man! But this will not prevent him from having 
access to the sacraments, because the Church makes 
up for the deficiencies of an individual conscience. 
Could not the Church, understood in a broader 
sense, make up for the deficiencies of entire com¬ 
munities ... ? 8 9 

According to this, the entire Church can make up for the 
insufficiencies and defects of our communities. Personally I 
would rather say that it is Christ himself who does it in his 
divine freedom and goodness. In the same study Fr Klinger 

8 Hyppolitus of Rome, Trad . aposi. 1,2 

9 J. Klinger, Le problime de Vintercommunion: point de vue (fun 
orthodoxe , in: Vers Vintercommunion t Paris 1970, pp. 69-118, here 92-93. 
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referred also to the Holy Spirit and to the miracle of unity 
that already exists: 

If we honour the Holy Spirit..., the eucharistic 
epiklesis should bring us out of the narrow limits of 
of the static language of our liturgy, show us the 
real presence of Christ wherever He is to be 
found.... Then, in the fire of the real presence of 
Christ all excommunications between the Churches 
will melt away, wherever they still exist. 10 

Who knows the real limits of the true Church? Who can 
impose them on the salvific action of the glorified Christ to 
whom “all authority in heaven and on earth has been given” 
(Mt 28:18)? The presence of Christ overcomes our divisions 
and excommunications. The other Churches are truly our 
Church too. Would it be too risky to think that our division in 
the Church constitutes a difficult and painful pedagogy whose 
purpose was to protect the Church from an impoverishing 
uniformity? Is this not a kind of providential meaning of the 
schism? But the fact remains that division, because of its 
negative consequences, is primarily a heresy of life, a lack of 
communication, contradicting Christ’s commandment of love. 
Every Christian has to overcome separation first in himself. 
This is the first and indispensable step on the way towards the 
reconciliation of the Churches. 


III. The Past must be left to God 

There is one possible benefit of the present crisis: it forces 
us to reconsider seriously the very foundations of the dialogue. 
If it is to be a meaningful dialogue, it should reconsider the 
ecclesiological roots of the crisis and rediscover the living sense 
of the Holy Spirit acting in both Sister Churches. Only dialogue 
such as this has the healing power. 

One could describe the present relationships of the 
Churches, especially those in Eastern and Central Europe, as 


10 Ibid., pp. Ill, 114. 
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“the winter of ecumenism.” Relations between Rome and Or¬ 
thodox are under stress. The difficulties over the Uniates— 
the Eastern Catholic Churches in communion with Rome—are 
well known. Well known also are the tensions caused by the 
activity of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia. The Ortho¬ 
dox there feel vulnerable, seeing many signs of Catholic ex¬ 
pansion at the expense of the Orthodox Church. 

The Balamand Statement is, in this respect, a very serious 
attempt to mediate in this difficult situation. The document 
offers not only basic ecclesiological principles but also practical 
recommendations to be put into practice by the Churches con¬ 
cerned. It has received a generally favorable response from Or¬ 
thodox and Catholic theologians in the West as a positive con¬ 
tribution to the theological dialogue between the two Sister 
Churches. Negative reactions from the Eastern Catholic side 
(especially from Romania), from within canonical Orthodoxy 
(especially in Greece) and from Old Calendarist Greek circles 
make the situation furthermore complex and delicate. 

The question of uniatism is a dangerous area in mutual 
relations between Catholics and Orthodox. It constitutes “a 
traumatic experience for the East,” as Patriarch Bartholomew I 
said at the monastery of Chevetogne (Belgium) on November 
1, 1994. 11 The Patriarch admitted, however, that the hemorrhage 
of Orthodox caused by the Uniates has brought about a trans¬ 
fusion of Eastern blood to the Western Church, which was now 
called to abandon her isolation inside her Latin self. Some positive 
consequences of uniatism (the study of the Greek Fathers, the 
discovery of the forgotten spiritual treasures of Orthodoxy) 
do not change the fact that it was a consequence of abandon¬ 
ing a common ecclesiology of Sister Churches. It came into 
being as a result of an ecclesiology of exclusivism, annexation 
and conversion. The Churches became alien to each other, 
often hostile. Each one of them began to consider itself to be 
the only true Church of Christ, and to degrade ecclesiologically 
the other side. Hence the denial of ecclesiality of the other 
Church, the practice of rebaptism, and doubts about the pos¬ 
sibility of salvation and validity of the sacraments administered 
in another community. 

11 Patriarch Bartholomaios at Chevetogne, ECJ 1/1994/no. 3, pp. 7-11, 
quot. p. 9. 
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After the Council of Trent, everything outside the Roman 
Catholic Church seemed to be missionary territory. The Ortho¬ 
dox were treated as schismatics to be converted to the only 
true Church of Christ. While the Florentine decisions still con¬ 
tained some germs of an authentic reconciliation of the 
Churches, the anti-Protestant defense hardened Catholic ec- 
clesiology. Uniatism was a result of not respecting the prin¬ 
ciples of Florence in the post-Tridentine Roman Church. 12 
As a historical error it consisted in imposing on the Orthodox 
Churches which asked for communion with Rome, the profes¬ 
sion of faith and the institutional Roman structures, developed 
after the Council of Trent. No wonder the Orthodox have 
understood uniatism above all as an instrument of proselytism 
and latinization. 

The whole ethos of the Balamand Statement is directed 
against a mentality of “converting” faithful to each other’s 
Church. Neither should claim an exclusive monopoly of the 
possibility of salvation which always remains God’s sovereign 
gift. To admit that means, in fact, to direct the dialogue to¬ 
wards a higher level of ecumenical wisdom. Every form of 
soteriological exclusivism should be abandoned; in the past 
it was at the basis of uniatism and gave rise to a centuries-long 
illusion of the need to convert the Orthodox to Catholicism. 13 
This applies in a particular way to Russia. 14 Partial unions of 
the past did not succeed in re-establishing full communion be¬ 
tween the two Churches and “the divisions remain, embittered 
by these attempts” (Bd, 9) which have become “a source of 
conflicts and of suffering” (Bd. 8) for both sides. That is why 

12 See A. de Halleux, Le concile de Florence: union ou uniatisme? Proche 
Orien Chretien 41/1991/pp. 201-219; W. Hryniewicz, Unio sine destruction: 
Ein Unionsdokument des Metropoliten Petr Mohila (1644-45), Ostkirchliche 
Studien 42/1993/nos. 2-3, pp. 172-187; id., Ein Vorldufer der Unionsbestre - 
bungen der Reuthenen. Die Denkschrift des Metropoliten Misall /1476/, 
Ostkirchliche Studien 44/1995/ no. 1, pp. 49-60. 

13 Cf. W. Hryniewicz, Ecumenical Lessons from the Past: Soteriological 
Exclusivism at the Basis of Uniatism , in: Kirchen in Kontext unterschiedlicher 
Kulturen . Auf dem Weg ins dritte Jahrtausend, hrsg. von K. Ch. Felmy...» 
Gottingen 1991, pp. 521-533* 

14 Cf. W. Hymiewicz, Nawrocenie Rosji? Refleksje ekumeniczne nod 
dziejami wielowiekowej iluzji/Conversion of Russia? Ecumenical Reflections 
on the History of a Centuries-long Illusion/, Przegl’d Powszechny/Warsaw/ 
112/1995/no. 1, pp. 11-28; no. 2, pp. 153-163. 
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“uniatism can no longer be accepted either as a method to be 
followed nor as a model for the unity our Churches are seek¬ 
ing” (Bd, 12). 

The ecclesiology of Sister Churches obliges us today to 
admit the lack of evangelical brotherhood and mercy in our 
mutual relations. The burden of historic faults and sad ex¬ 
perience of the past continues to live in our memory. The deep 
roots of distrust still make the process of reconciliation a very 
difficult ecumenical task. In his already quoted, Bialystok ad¬ 
dress to the Orthodox, Pope John Paul II encouraged us all to 
admit our guilt humbly before God and to ask for forgiveness: 

Let us forgive each other in the spirit of mutual 
reconciliation for the wrongs we have done to each 
other in the past so that we may shape our new rela¬ 
tions in a truly evangelical way and build a better 
future for our reconciled Churches. 15 

This is a prospective ecumenism that does not allow us 
to remain the prisoners of the past. The lessons of the past 
should not be forgotten, but all negative memories require 
healing. Only a healed and purified memory will allow us to 
open up a new future and give us hope for better days. The 
question of forgiveness, the “will of pardon,” as the Balamand 
Statement puts it (par. 20) are of the utmost importance in 
this context. An essential part of the process of reconciliation 
would be the acknowledgement of what other Christians have 
experienced at the hand of our church community. A com¬ 
passionate appropriation of each other’s memories thus be¬ 
comes indispensable. 

Let me be more concrete. The memory of persecution 
is still very much alive among the Eastern Catholics. They 
are convinced of Orthodox complicity in the abolition of the 
Eastern Catholic Church after the Second World War (Ukraine, 
Romania, Slovakia). Cardinal Myroslav Lubachivsky com¬ 
plained recently about the apparent unwillingness or inability 
of the Orthodox Church to acknowledge even a partial role in 
individual cases of the suppression of Eastern Catholic Churches, 

l5 ECJ 1/1993-94/no. 1, p. 107 (see above note 3). 
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conveniently “placing all responsibility... on ‘certain civil au¬ 
thorities.’ ” The documentation of recent years clearly implies, 
according to him, “more than passive acceptance of events by 
the Orthodox side,” but “the Orthodox seem incapable of 
dealing honestly with their own history.” 16 

To this one can add only that the gift of forgiveness 
should be mutual. The history of uniatism did not begin in our 
century. The Catholic side also has to admit faults and in¬ 
justices done during the long process of consolidating the union, 
when “outside elements” and “extra-ecclesial interest” (Bd, 8) 
played their role. One has to remember that resistance to Stalin’s 
decrees would have surely enlarged the ranks of Orthodox 
martyrs. Orthodox hierarchs of that time were aware that mar¬ 
tyrdom would not have been limited to them personally, but 
would eventually endanger their faithful as well. This does not 
change the fact that the forced reunions of Eastern Catholics 
with the Orthodox (1946-49) violated the principle of religious 
freedom. Mutual forgiveness is necessary to progress towards 
full reconciliation. 

The question of guilt and responsibility is complex and 
dramatic. It is the duty of historians and theologians to inves¬ 
tigate the past together, as objectively as possible, and to show 
the degree of responsibility of both sides for their mutual 
estrangement. We all need God’s mercy and forgiveness. For 
this reason alone one should show more understanding and 
compassion for the history of our Churches, that have so often 
been marked by the suffering of many people. Mutual forgive¬ 
ness could no doubt be fostered by joint respect of the martyrs 
and confessors of the recent period of persecutions. “Their suf¬ 
ferings call us to unity”—says the Balamand Statement 
(par. 33). 

Shortly after the changes in Eastern and Central Europe 
occurred, a voice of reconciliation was heard among the Ortho¬ 
dox in Poland, asking the Uniates to forgive. Michael Klinger, 
son of the Polish Orthodox theologian Jerzy Klinger, addressed 
a message of sympathy and confession of sins to the Uniates 
under a significant title: “Brothers, forgive!” He said: 

16 Cardinal Lubachivsky to Cardinal Cassidy , ECJ 1 /1993-94/no. 1, 
pp. 29-35, here 31. 
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We must confess openly: we are all guilty about the 
Uniates. The time has come for all of us—Orthodox, 
Latin Catholics, and Uniates themselves—that having 
mutually confessed our faults we should start to nur¬ 
ture, with special attention, truly Christian forms of 
coexistence.... I see our Orthodox share of guilt in 
the Ukrainian drama in the fact, that denying the very 
idea of unia, we have denied at the end the Uniates 
themselves. 17 

These are very courageous words. At the time they were 
written, their prophetic long-sightedness was not perceived. His¬ 
tory itself has offered to all of us a chance to end the whole 
period of hostility which undermined the sense of mutual be¬ 
longing to the same Church of Christ. The moral authorities 
of our communities have to do everything positive so that we 
may emerge with dignity from this difficult time of trial. 

The Balamand Statement does not simply display a kind 
of retrospective ecumenism when it says: “Whatever the past 
may have been, it must be left to the mercy of God, and all 
the energies of the Churches should be directed so that the 
present and the future conform better to the will of Christ...” 
(par. 23). This is, no doubt, a prospective ecumenism in which 
the process of reconciliation and forgiveness has a very im¬ 
portant role to play. Without a real will to pardon and to be 
reconciled, all efforts aimed at overcoming the present crisis 
are doomed to failure. 

Ours is the time not to bar the door, but rather to “accept 
one another as Christ accepted us, to the glory of God” (Rm 
15:7). In the context of our reflections the last words are 
crucial: “to the glory of God.” Everything that foments divi¬ 
sions, contempt and hatred between the Churches can only 
profane the name of God Himself, and in this way discredit 
the Christian faith. It is worth recalling here the words of the 
shocking “prophecy” of the Koran concerning Christians: “they 
neglected a portion of that whereof they were reminded, so 
We (Allah) stirred up enmity and hatred among them to the 
day of Resurrection. And Allah will soon inform them of what 

17 M. Klinger, Bracia Wybaczciel, Gazeta Wyborcza, January 17, 1990 
no. 13, p. 6. 
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they did.” 18 No matter how we Christians would comment on 
such statements, the sad fact remains that our rivalries and 
divisions compromise the credibility of Christianity. The need 
for reconciliation and peaceful coexistence may be greater than 
ever before. 


IV. Facing the Future 

To destroy the important work for the reconciliation and 
unity of the two Churches, that has already been accomplished 
in the last fifteen years through the dialogue, would be a regret- 
able sin against the Holy Spirit. The true importance of the 
dialogue should not be overshadowed by the present difficul¬ 
ties over uniatism and the issue of evangelization. In the letter 
to Pope John Paul II for the 1994 celebration of the feast of 
Saints Peter and Paul, Patriarch Bartholomew I expressed 
words of encouragement and confidence: 

In this blessed march towards unity, the mission and 
the contribution of the International Mixed Com¬ 
mission for the theological dialogue between our 
Churches is of special importance. This is why we re¬ 
affirm our confidence in the members of this com¬ 
mission; we have a lively and steadfast hope in the 
future of the dialogue and in its happy results. 19 

If the dialogue is to be successful it must become a con¬ 
crete experience in both Churches, a living part of our being 
the Church today. The dialogue does not consist in having 
more and more agreed statements. In fact, the documents are 
only of subsidiary importance. They are instruments of mutual 
understanding and recognition, witness of a common search for 
full communion. The difficulties that have been encountered so 
far may teach us more humility and ecumenical honesty. We 
are not allowed to yield to the pressure of a quick success. 
The dialogue is a mutual rediscovering that we are participants 

18 Surah V, 14. See The Holy Qufan. Arabic text, English translation 
and commentary by Maulana Ali, 6th ed., Chicago, IL 1973, p. 245. 
l9 Bartholomaios to John Paul //, ECJ 1/1994/no. 3, p. 4. 
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in the same faith and hope before the ineffable mystery of God. 

The varying reception of the Balamand Statement—from 
condemnation to recognition—tells us once more how difficult 
it is to overcome mistrust, fears and negative memories of the 
past. Reception requires an experience of a true encounter, a 
new thinking and a new mentality on both sides. The basic 
difficulty of reception consists in the fact that not all the faith¬ 
ful take part in the process of the dialogue. Those who are 
directly involved in it learn mutually from one another. They 
experience the change within their own consciousness, both 
theologically and spiritually. This is a remarkable pedagogy of 
the dialogue. A true encounter influences the very way of think¬ 
ing and understanding, broadens horizons and becomes a learn¬ 
ing process. In this way the process of reception launched by 
dialogue may contribute to a new shape of ecumenical spiritu¬ 
ality which takes into account the whole of Christian experi¬ 
ence. It is a spirituality of the whole ( kat’ holon), frequently 
demanding a correction of our confessional way of thinking. 
For this reason alone the real process of reception is slow and 
difficult. It is a challenge for the Churches. What is needed 
above all are sincerity, courage and honesty. The spirit of 
reception is a spirit of the koinonia to which the dialogue bears 
a constant witness. Such an understanding of the pedagogy of 
the dialogue and of ecumenical spirituality excludes the spirit 
of confessional rivalry and competitiveness. Ecumenical honesty 
is now at stake. Any strategy undertaken to weaken the other 
side arouses only defense reactions. The whole logic of victories 
and failures, inherited from the past, should give place to a 
more demanding logic of brotherhood and mutual respon¬ 
sibility, as required by the very ethos of the ecclesiology of 
Sister Churches. The dialogue is an obligation for both sides. 

This concerns also the issues of evangelization. Ecumenism 
and evangelization are closely linked. They cannot be treated 
as alternatives. A competitive kind of evangelization which has 
no real concern for reconciliation among Christians is simply 
dishonest and false. With our proclamation of the Gospel we 
are not allowed to export our division and rivalries. For, evan¬ 
gelization should serve all God’s people, who are not simply 
property of the Church. A true evangelization brings hope and 
gives courage to overcome fear. As St Clement of Alexandria 
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said long ago, “the whole of religion is protreptic” ( protreptike 
gar he pasa theosebeia), i.e., it gives confidence and encourage¬ 
ment. 20 One has to give up an exaggerated tendency towards 
church-making. Evangelization should be understood within a 
broader perspective, that of the Kingdom of God. His King¬ 
dom is the ultimate horizon of evangelization. Such an approach 
can help to overcome the mentality of proselytism and com¬ 
petition. This applies particularly to the Church which feels 
stronger and full of resources. 21 

Ecumenism educates all of us to discover an open, fuller 
and wiser identity. We are still victims of historical conflicts, 
confessionalism, denominationalism, and other forms of ec¬ 
clesiastical competition. The confessional issue: “who am I” 
does not take into account the christological component “TO 
WHOM I belong.” To remember who WE are, is not enough. 
One has to ask above all: “WHOSE are we?” Christian chris- 
tology and soteriology teaches us that we belong to Christ, 
the Suffering Servant who “emptied himself ( heauton ekenosen ) 
to assume the condition of a slave” (Ph 2:7). In His kenosis “it 
was God who reconciled us to himself through Christ and gave 
us the work of handing on this reconciliation” (2 Cor 5:18). 
Kenosis, koinonia and reconciliation go inseparably together. 

Kenosis means self-emptying. Christ’s identity, resulting 
from his equality with God, is contrary to a rapacious posses¬ 
sion of this dignity. He was able to renounce His own might 
and glory, and thus to acquire a new kenotic identity. Kenosis 
implies an ability of self-denial: “I tell you, most solemnly, un¬ 
less a grain of wheat falls on the ground and dies, it remains 

20 Paidagogos, I, 1, 3..S.C. 70, p. 110. 

21 A positive ecumenical approach to the evangelization in Russia has 
been recently adopted by the Friars Minor/OFM. They acknowledge the 
priority of the Russian Orthodox Church in evangelizing that country; 
ecumenism is for them above all an exchange, a dialogue between various 
spiritual experiences, a spiritual communication between the heirs of St 
Sergius and St Francis. In this spirit the Minister General, of the Friars 
Minor Herman Schaluck, recently visited Patriarch Alexis II; he assured 
him that they were coming with poverty of means and would not take ad¬ 
vantage of the lack of resources experienced by the Orthodox. The Patri¬ 
arch appreciated this orientation and embraced the Minister General as 
a brother. C. J. Perluzzi, Missionary Evangelization in the Order of Friars 
Minor Today: Vision and Practice , in Evangelizzazione, ecumenismo, carisma 
fracescano/lre per mundum , vol. 1, Warsaw 1994, pp. 53-85, esp. 62,64. 
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only a single grain; but if it dies, it yields a rich harvest” (Jn 
12:24). The salvation and transfiguration of the world can be 
achieved at this price. What God dares is amazing. The pur¬ 
pose of the divine kenosis is not annihilation, but transfigura¬ 
tion. The figure of the kenotic Servant has an ecclesiological 
significance. Christ’s kenosis becomes an imperative for his 
Church. 

A special duty of today’s theologians is to ask what their 
own Church can and should do, to renounce all that diminishes 
her credibility, ecumenical honesty and the possibility of recon¬ 
ciliation. Our Churches do not seem to be ready to change, 
quickly and painlessly, the established style in mutual rela¬ 
tionships. The most difficult task is to convert the Churches 
to one another in compassion and forgiveness. A real break¬ 
through is needed—a kenotic act of renouncing everything 
which does not serve the work of reconciliation. 

To think this way may appear a sheer foolishness to some. 
But this is “God’s foolishness ... wiser than human wisdom” 
(1 Cor 1:25). It has never been easy to imitate the ways of 
God. For that we need not only true wisdom, but also courage, 
modesty, and compassion. Has our Christianity not become too 
“doctrinarian”? 

The difficult ecumenical process of reconciliation and 
mutual forgiveness cannot be accomplished without an ethos 
of compassion. We are too severe in our judgements. We think 
too readily of differences in our understanding of the one faith. 
Of course, one should not underestimate the importance of 
doctrinal dialogues. But far more difficult to handle are cen¬ 
turies of living out of communion, very often marked by the 
spirit of intransigence, harshness and lack of compassion. Out 
of our controversies and disputes we have built institutionalized 
divisions and have acquiesced in those divisions. For centuries 
our Churches have developed different ways of justifying theo¬ 
logically the need for separation. The history of Christianity 
abounds in apologetic confessional tendencies of that kind. 
This approach, deprived of the sense of solidarity and com¬ 
passion, has proved itself unable to discover the essential con¬ 
tent of the faith in another Church. Thus we have accustomed 
ourselves to the consequences of our divisions. Today we are 
more aware that the ecumenism of the mind is not enough. We 
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need also the ecumenism of the heart, and that is not possible 
without compassion. 

At the monastery of Chevetogne (November 1, 1994) 
Patriarch Bartholomew I concluded his address with the fol¬ 
lowing words: “We live and confront the difficulties believing 
that God will give rise to better days, days of peace and unity 
among Christians, when all problems will simply be historic 
reminiscences.” 22 My long studies in Christian paschal theology 
make me endorse these words whole-heartedly as my own. I 
believe also that through painful lessons of disunity, through 
the experience of labour and of the cross, God leads us to the 
joy of the resurrection. It is worth recalling this, as we prepare 
ourselves to celebrate the Holy Pascha, the Easter of our hope. 


22 ECJ l/1994/n. 3, p. 10/see above note 11. 
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“Chrysostom and Augustine on the Sin 
of Adam and Its Consequences”* 


Fr. Panayiotis Papageorgiou 


Introduction 

A detail, which for some may seem minor, regarding the 
meaning of “the sin of the first man” and its consequences, 
has separated the Eastern and Western theological traditions 
from the time of St Augustine. The majority of Eastern Fathers 
understood that the transgression of Adam caused the fall of 
humanity away from the grace of God, the introduction of 
death, pain, fear and suffering into our lives, and the introduc¬ 
tion of human defects 1 into our nature. 2 Augustine’s under¬ 
standing, on the other hand, was that all of the above are 
consequences of the fact that the sin of Adam and his guilt are 
transmitted or propagated through the act of procreation 3 and 

♦This paper was originally presented at the Eleventh International Con¬ 
ference on Patristic Studies, Oxford, August 23, 1991. 

r EXccTTd>naTa. 

2 John Romanides, T6 npoirorropiKdv 4 ApdpTrjpa (Athens, 1957); 
Julius Gross, Geschichte des Erbsiindendogmas: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Problems vom Ur sprung des Ubels , 4 vols. (Munchen: Ernst Reinhardt 
Verlag), 1960-72); J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines , 3rd Ed. (Lon¬ 
don: Adam and Charles Black, 1965), pp. 349-352; Maurice Wiles, The 
Making of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967), pp. 55-56; David Weaver, “From Paul to Augustine: Romans 
5:12 in Early Christian Exegesis,” St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 27 
no. 3 1983), 187-206. 

s According to a philosophical concept known as “traducianism” human 
souls, like human bodies, are derived from the seed of the father, hence 
the father may transmit to his children even his own sins. This idea is 
clearly found in Tertullian and also in Ambrosiaster’s commentary on 
Romans which appeared during the papacy of Damasus (366-384). Augus- 
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are found in every person born. Hence, the sin of Adam defiles 
all humanity including children, who have no other sins of 
their own. Therefore, all human beings are condemned be¬ 
cause of the sin of Adam (“original sin”), which they bring 
with them and for which they become responsible, unless they 
are baptized. In his work Contra Julianum Pelagianum 4 Augus¬ 
tine examined some of the works of various Fathers, Eastern 
and Western, and came to the conclusion that they all agreed 
with him. Thus, with his understanding that “human nature 
has no intrinsic and inalienable power to do salvific good” 5 and 
with his doctrine of “original sin,” Augustine began to “elabo¬ 
rate a radically new anthropology.” 6 

The purpose of this study is to focus on St John Chrysos¬ 
tom’s understanding of Adam’s sin and its consequences for 
humanity, especially as he expresses them in his Homily 10, on 
Romans, 7 where he discusses Chapter 5 of the Epistle to the 
Romans. I will then compare the findings with Augustine’s in¬ 
terpretation of that same Homily and the other texts of Chrysos¬ 
tom which he quoted in his treatise against Julian of Eclanum. 


tine was influenced in his theory of human nature by both Ambrose and 
Ambrosiaster. It was Ambrosiaster’s commentary, however, that played a 
decisive role in Augustine’s theory of original sin. It was there that Augus¬ 
tine found not only the traducianist concept but also the idea of sinning 
in massa. 

4 St Augustine, Contra Julianum Pelagianum, P.G. 44, 10,1; Against 
Julian , The Fathers of the Church, vol. 35, translated by Matthew A. 
Shumacker (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1957). 

5 J. Patout Burns, Theological Anthropology, Sources of Early Chris¬ 
tian Thought Series (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), p. 13 . 

Hbid. J. P. Burns differentiates between two distinct kinds of Anthro¬ 
pology, which he claims are found in early Christianity, the “ascetic” and 
“Platonic.” Augustine, while retaining significant features of the above 
anthropologies, “challenged each of them, particularly in his conception of 
the capacity of fallen humanity to respond to environmental grace and 
earn a reward or achieve a stable goodness.. .Burns explains that, “Neither 
the ascetics nor the Platonists were prepared to admit that human nature 
could lose the capacity to desire and choose the good as God required; nor 
would they allow that human nature receive it as the fruit of grace rather 
than possessing it as the inalienable property of nature,” as Augustine be¬ 
lieved. (J. P. Burns, ibid., p. 15.) 

7 Homily 10, On Romans, P.G. 60, 473-484. 
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1. Chrysostom’s terminology: 

The sin of Adam and its effects before 
the Mosaic Law 

Chrysostom never uses the term “original sin” 8 in any of 
the texts that have been examined for the purposes of this 
study. The expressions used for Adam’s sin, all of which occur 
in Homily 10 on Romans, are the following: the sin of the 
one, 9 the disobedience of the one, 10 the transgression of the one, 
transgression, the transgression of Adam, the sin of disobedi¬ 
ence of Adam, 11 and the sin which he [Adam] introduced. 12 

The question which arises, especially because of the ex¬ 
pression “the sin which he [Adam] introduced,” 13 is whether he 
thought that the sin, or guilt, which resulted from the trans¬ 
gression of Adam was something which was transmitted from 
parents to children. The most problematic passage in this re¬ 
gard is found in Homily 10, on Romans where, after a series 
of syllogisms referring to the statement of St Paul, “sin indeed 
was in the world before the law was given, but sin is not counted 
where there is no law” (Rom 5:13), 14 Chrysostom concludes 
that the sin which was in the world before the law of Moses 
was that of the transgression of Adam. The proof for the 
existence of sin is the fact that all people died even before 
the Law of Moses and the sin resulting from it were introduced. 15 

8 “&PXikt) dpapTloc” or any other term with this meaning. 

9 Ibid., col. 474: “fj d^icxpTlcx too dv6q.” 

10 Ibid., col. 477: itapaKoff too dv6q.” 

n Ibid., col. 475: “t6 toO dv6q irapdin-opcx.” 

12 Ibid ., col. 476:“ f) mxpdGocoiq, f| mxpd&aatq ’AGd^, f) d^ocpTla. .. 
Trjc; too ’Abdp. mxpaKorjq, ?| dpaprla f|v dKEivaq (6 ’A&ap) £torjV£yK£V.'‘' 

13 “*H dpapTia fjv dKEivoq £lotf|V£yK£v.” 

14 “dypt yap v6[too dpaprla fjv dv K6apcp, dpapTla oGk dXXoyEi- 
Tai ^ 6 vto<; v6[aoo.” 

15 Homily 10, On Romans, P.G. 60, 475: “"OOev SrjXov, 5ti ooy cc&tt] 
f) dj-iaprla f) tt jq too vdpioo itapaGdcrEcoq, dXX* dKEivo fj tt)c; too 
*A6d(j. ‘TtapaKorjc, aGrr) fjv f| irdvra Xoi^EVopdvr]. Kal Ttq f) tootou 
droSGEi^u;; t6 Kal npd too v6^ioo udvraq dTTO0vf|aK£iv. ’E&xoIXeooev 
yap 6 OdvaToq, (prjotv, drro *A8d^ McoOadcoq, Kal dm toCx; [kr\ 

a^apTqaocvraq. ricoq d$aatX£oa£v; ’Ev tco 6poi6[xocn Tf^q Ttapa6do£coq 
*A5dp, 8q dori tottck; too pdXXovroq. Aid toGto Kal tuttoc; dcrrlv *It]- 
ooG XpicrroG 6 *A5d^. w (From this it becomes clear that it was not the 
sin which comes from transgression of the Law but the sin which came 
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This passage was quoted by Augustine, as we will see later, 
in order to show that Chrysostom believed in the transmission 
of the sin of Adam. The key phrase quoted by Augustine, 
.. it was not the sin which comes from transgression of the 
Law but the sin which came from Adam’s disobedience which 
destroyed all things,” 16 can easily be interpreted as saying that 
the sin of the transgression of Adam was destroying everything 
before the Law was given through Moses. After Moses, the sin 
from the transgression of the Law finally took over. Chrysos¬ 
tom’s idea here is that sin has to exist in order for death to 
exist. For sin to exist a commandment is necessary in order 
for transgression to take place. Since before the Law of Moses 
there was no other commandment than the one Adam trans¬ 
gressed, it follows that the sin from the transgression of Adam, 
with its consequences, had a direct effect on his descendants; 
hence Chrysostom’s conclusion that the sin from Adam’s trans¬ 
gression reigned before the Law was given. This sin, however, 
loses its significance after the sin from the transgression of the 
Law of Moses takes over. The transgression of Adam, in fact, 
does not even seem to Chrysostom to be as great as the 
fratricide of Cain, which occurred before the Law was given. 17 
What we see here is that, although there was no Law for Cain, 
his action was considered as sin and even a greater one than 
Adam’s. 

In Chrysostom’s mind, the thought that Adam’s sin reigned 
before the Law cannot really mean that his guilt was upon 
all. What it seems to mean is that the condition from the con - 


from Adam’s disobedience which destroyed all things. And what proves this? 
The fact that all men died before the Law was given. For Paul says: “For 
death reigned from Adam to Moses even over those who did not sin.” And 
how did death reign? “After the likeness of the transgression of Adam who 
is the type of him who is to come.” This is why Adam is a type of Jesus 
Christ.) The English text is from the new translation by Paul W. Harkins 
and Panayiotis E. Papageorgiou, Chrysostom’s Homilies on Romans , Ancient 
Christian Writers, forthcoming, 

18 “... oux cc&tt) f\ d^apricc f| Tfjq too v&poo TTapaSdaeax;, &XV 
£K£tvr| f\ rpc; tou *A&dfi TOcpccKOTte, ocftrr) ?)v f| Ttdvra \otii£vo^i£vri.” 

17 Homily 19, On Genesis, P.G. 53, 162: “kocI 8acp [jlel^ov touto t6 
dndprrw-ia Trjc itapaGdoECoc; too 'irpcownXdoTou, £k rqc; bia^opccq Trjq 
Kocrdpcc<; g^Eoxt to 6ou\o|i£vcp auvibeiv.” (And how much greater this 
is to the sin of the disobedience of Adam one who wishes can see from 
the difference of the curse.) 
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sequences of his sin was upon all, as we shall see in the sections 
which follow. 

A key idea here must be highlighted: the proof for the 
fact that sin existed before the law is that all died. Thus, sin 
and death are intrinsically connected in the theology of Chrysos¬ 
tom. In fact, because of the sin of Adam, not only those who 
sinned but also those who did not sin were bound by death. 
Death ruled over all because of Adam’s sin. 18 


11. The Consequences of Adam’s sin 

according to Chrysostom 

Chrysostom here follows St Paul and his terminology very 
closely: the first consequence of the transgression of Adam 
is mortality and ultimately death. 19 Even those who never ate 
from the tree become mortals through him. Further down, 
using the words of Rom 5:12, Chrysostom asserts: “Just as 
through one man sin entered into the world, so also through 
the transgression of the one the many died.” 20 

Similar passages from other homilies indicate the same 
intrinsic connection between the sin of Adam and the introduc¬ 
tion of death into the world. In the Homilies on Genesis we 
read: “After the transgression death entered in.” 21 “The fact 
that he became mortal because of the transgression is made 
obvious both from the commandment and from the subsequent 
events.” 22 

But the consequences of the transgression of the first 

18 Homily 10, P.G. 60, 475: “Adam became the cause of death for his 
descendants, even though they had not eaten of the tree, since death came 
into the world when Adam ate of it.” 

19 Ibid ., P.G., 60, 474: “ttcoc; oBv stcrfjX0£v 6 Odvocxo^, Kal dKpdxrioE; 
Aid xrjq djaapriaq toO £v6q.” (How then did death enter in and take 
over? Through the sin of the one.) 

20 Ibid P.G. 60, 475: ‘“'OoTtEp Bi* £v6<; dcvOpdyitou f| d^aprla st<; 
t6v k6o^iov eIo^XOev* kcxI tv x$ xoO tv 6q 7tapccitx6[iccxi ot itoXXol 
ditdOavov.” 

2l Homily 16, On Genesis, P.G. 53, 134: "^Exd xf|V irapdGaoiv 6 
Odvocxoq £iTEiofjX0£V.” 

22 Ibid. t P.G. 53, 132: “"Oxi ydp Bid xfjv xcapdGaaiv 9vr|x6<; yiyovzv, 
BfjXav xal Kal t £ aoxfjq xfj<; ^vroXrfc, Kal £k xcov pexd xa6xa crop- 
Gdvxcov” 
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couple 23 are more than just death. The next one is shame. 24 
Then comes the loss of honor and authority, 25 then fear, 26 and 
then still other consequences: the body, has not only become 
mortal but it can also feel suffering. 27 Man now has many 
natural shortcomings, and his body has become “heavier” and 
ungovernable. 28 He now has experience of a multitude of pas¬ 
sions which he can control only with great effort. 29 

Death, however, seems to be the most tragic consequence 
of the fall, so Chrysostom raises the question: “For what rea¬ 
son did this happen?” i.e., for what reason did God allow mor¬ 
tality to overcome the human race? Since St Paul does not 
provide an answer, Chrysostom volunteers his own: 

23 “fl pcdxbTtXacrroL.” 

24 Homily 17, On Genesis, P.G. 53, 135: “’ETr£iofjX0£ y&p dpapxEa 
Koci f\ Tcap&Gocaic; Kai Kax£0K£5&o0ri auxotc; f) aioxuvq.” (Sin and 
transgression entered in and shame overtook them.) 

25 Homily 9, On Genesis, P.G. 53, 79: “&XX* £ii£i6f| f| apapxia £toqX- 
0ev, &tj)rip£0r| Xomov Kat xdc xfjq xipqq, koc! xa xrjq ££ouaiac.” (But 

because sin entered in, the things of honor and authority were both taken 

away.) 

26 Ibid.: “Et bi p.£xd xocuxoc £iofjX0£v 6 <j)66oc;.” (After these things, 
feared entered in.) 

27 ‘T£yov£v Txa0rtx6v.” 

^Homily 12, On Romans, P.G. 60, 498: “ v Ox£ yap, cprjoiv, f^papxsv 
6 ’Abap Kai xo ocapa aurou y£yovsv 0vr|x6v Kai ttoc0t]x6v, Kai iroXXa 
£Xccxxcopaxa £b££axo c^uoiKd, Kai SapuxEpoq Kai boar|vioc; 6 frrrroq 
Kaxdcrrr).” (When, he says, Adam sinned his body became mortal and 

he received many natural shortcomings, and the horse became heavier and 

ungovernable.) 

29 Homily 13, On Romans, P.G ., 60, 507: “Msxoc ydp xoo Gccvdxou, 
(pTjatv, Kai 6 xcSv ttocOcov £TT£iaqX0E bx^oq. "Oxe ydp 0vrjx6v £y£vsxo 
x6 ac5pa, £6££axo Kai £m0upiav dcvocyKaicoq Xonrdv, Kai 6pyf]v Kai 
Xuitrjv Kai xa dXXa xrdvra, d TroXXrjq £6elxo (piXocxxptaq, iva pf| TiXrjp- 
pupavxa iv fjpiv KaxocTtovxCar] xov Xoyiapdv stq x6v xqq dpapxtaq 
Gu06v.” (After death, he says, the multitude of the passions entered in as 
well. When the body became mortal it also received by necessity desire and 
anger and sadness and many other [passions] which require great effort of 
the mind in order that they may not flood us and drown the mind in the 
depths of the sin.) Here Chrysostom clearly believes that we have control 
over passions. ‘The passions are not themselves sin,” he continues, “but if 
we do not take hold of them they will lead us to sin.” Cf. with Augustine 
in City of God XIV.9.4, where, in criticizing the Stoic idea of doidGsia, 
he says: “if this word is to be understood to mean living without those 
feelings which occur in defiance of reason, to disturb the soul, it clearly is 
a good greatly to be desired; but it is not one of this present life.” He takes 
this, however, one step further, saying that to seek to escape the passions 
and conflicts of this present state—“will not anyone judge that to be a stupor 
(insensitivity) worse than any moral failing?” 
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Not only have we been in no way harmed by this 
death and condemnation if we live a sober life, but 
we will even benefit, despite the fact that we have 
become mortal and subject to death. The first 
reason for this is the fact that we do not sin in a 
body which is immortal. The second is that we have 
countless grounds for following a religious way of 
life. 30 

And he continues to explain what this “religious way of life” 
entails, 31 concluding: 

It will be just as if we were under instruction in a 
kind of school in the present life where we learn from 
disease, tribulations, trials, poverty, and other things 
which seem to be deserving of dread, so that we 
might become suited to receive the blessings of the 
world to come. 32 

What Chrysostom originally calls punishment he finally shows 

30 Homily 10, III, 25. On Romans, P.G . 60, 478: “ou p6vov odS£v Tta- 
p£<$X&Sri[!£v (Scud toC 0ccv<5crou toutou kcc! tt)c; KoexocStK^q, £ocv vifacopev, 
ciXXa Kcd £K£pS&vap£v Gvrjxoi ysvdpevor upcoTov, r6 pf] dv dGocvdxcp 
acopcrn dpaprc5cv£iv* 6£6r£pav, £>ot£ pup lac; dx £iv <piXoao$ia<; Cmo0d- 
oeic;...” 

31 Ibid.: “Surely, the presence of death and the expectation of dying our¬ 
selves persuade us to be moderate, to practice self-control, to be subdued, 
and to keep ourselves away from all wickedness and evil. Together with 
these virtuous acts, or even before them, death has brought in other and 
greater blessings. For it is from death that the crowns of the martyrs came, 
as did the rewards of the apostles. It was by death that Abel received jus¬ 
tification, as did Abraham after his son was slain, as was John [the Baptist] 
when he was beheaded for the sake of Christ, as were the three boys, and 
Daniel. For if we should will it so, neither death nor the devil will be able 
to do us harm. Over and above these examples, we can also say this. 
Immortality will await us and, after a brief period of chastisement we will 
enjoy without fear the blessings to come.” 

B2 Ibid., § 27: “ftorrap iv SibacrKaXsicp xivi rep irapdvtt Step 5ia v6aou 
kccI 0Xup£co<; Kai naipocopcov Kal 'TtavLaq koc1 tcov 6XXcov tgov 5okouvtcov 
£lvai Ssivcov 'rtai5Eu6p£voi etc; t6 -y£v£o0oci 4mTf|6£iot xfjv to>v 
p£XX6vxcov &YCC0GJV CmoboxVjv.” Cf. Homily 9, On Genesis, PG 53, 79, 
where Chrysostom tells us fear was also given by the loving God for our 
benefit and is proof of His lovingkindness for man: “Kai toOto xfjq *co0 
“G&oG q>i\ocv0pcoTtlac; p£yicrrov T£Kpf|piov.” (and this is a great proof of 
God’s love for mankind.) 
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to be for our benefit. Even the condemnation to death is for 
our own good, he points out, for it is designed to bring us 
back to our original love for God, to sanctify us, and to make 
us worthy of the blessings of the Kingdom. 


111. The transmission of sin from Adam to 
his descendants 

The question of the transmission of sin appears indi¬ 
rectly from the very beginning of Homily 10 on Romans. 
Chrysostom asks: “What does ‘Through whom all sinned’ 
mean?” 33 And he answers: “Adam having fallen, even 
those who did not eat from the tree became mortal,” 84 i.e., 
Adam’s descendants inherit his mortality. There is no idea here 
of inheritance of his sin or guilt. 

The question, however, comes up again further on in 
Homily 10 when St John discusses Romans 5:19: “by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” Chrysostom 
recognizes the gravity of such a statement on the part of St 
Paul and proceeds to investigate it: 

What Paul says seems to involve no small question. 

But if anyone pays careful attention, the question is 
easily answered. What, then, is the question? It is 
that he says that through one man’s disobedience the 
many were made sinners. For the fact that, when 
Adam sinned and became mortal, those who were 
his descendants also became mortal is not improbable. 

But how would it be logical that from Adam’s dis¬ 
obedience, another man would become a sinner? For 
such another man will not be found as owing a 
penalty on this account, unless he became a sinner 
of his own accord. 35 

Here Chrysostom actually takes up the issue of transmission 

38 ‘Ti bk ^erriv, $ Tt<5cvT£q fypoeptov”; (Rom 5:12). 

^Homily 10, On Romans, jP.G. 60, 475: “’Ekeivou TTEodvrot;, Keel ot 
pf) <t>&yovT£<; dred too £6Xou yey6vaoiv ££ £keivou Tidvraq OvrjToL” 
z *lbid. y P.G . 60, 477: “Kal 5ok£l [Lkv Cfyrr\i[i<x 06 ^iiKpdv ^X £l 
£tpr]p£vov* &v bk ri; &KpiGa><; Trpoo^xsi, Kal tooto £uk6Xcd<; XuOi^as- 
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of guilt in a very direct way and rejects this idea as unnatural 
and unjust; such responsibility cannot be placed on anyone 
who did not become a sinner by his own will. How, then, can 
we explain St Paul’s statement, “one man’s trespass led to 
condemnation for all men?” 36 He raises the question: “What 
does ‘sinners’ 37 mean here?” “It seems to me,” he continues, 
“to be responsible for punishment and condemned to death.” 

This final statement does not completely clarify the issue, 
but from the overall discussion and his ideas so far presented 
we can still reach the conclusion that it would be necessary 
for those responsible for punishment to be also responsible 
for specific transgressions which they have committed on 
their own, although the condemnation to death is inherited by 
all because of the transgression of Adam. 38 As we have already 
noted, however, even condemnation to death is seen by Chrysos¬ 
tom to be for our benefit. 


IV. Augustine and the sin of Adam; 
his misinterpretation of Chrysostom 

In his work Contra Julianum Augustine attempts to de¬ 
fend his position that there exists “original sin” which is “con¬ 
tracted by human propagation,” and defiles all humanity. 39 He 

tccl Tl ttot’ oCv £cttI t 6 Birina; T6 Xiyeoj Sid tfj<; itapaKofjt; too 
£v6q dfiaprcoXocx; ysvdaOoct ttoXXouc;. T6 |a£v yap d^apx6vxoc; £keLvou 
Kai yevo^vau SvtqtoG, Kai xoCx; t £ aCrtou xoio6xou<; sTvat, odbiv direi- 
ko<; (is not unlikely), x6 £k xrjc; itapaKofjq £keCvoo Mxgpov d^iapxcoXdv 
y£v£a8ai, itoiav dv dKoXooOiccv oxoir|; EGpEGi^aexai yap o5xo> 

6[Kryv 6 $£(Xcov 6 xoiouxoq, eT y k \ oIkoBev y£yov£V d|iapxcoX6<;. w 

38 “‘Evd<; uapocKo6aavTo<; xou ’A6&p, fj otKOO^dvr] KaxEKplOr].” (Cf. 
Rom 5:18) 

87 “ c Apapxo>XoL’ f 

38 EIsewhere, Chrysostom sees death as a weapon of the devil and not 
as punishment; see Homily 4, On Hebrews 4, P.G. 63, 41. 

39 Gerald Bonner in his article “Augustine’s theology on ‘Adam,’” in 
Augustinus-Lexicon , col. 1, edit, by Cornelius Mayer (Stuttgart: Verlag 
Publishers, 1986), col. 82, says that, according to Augustine, “Adam’s 
primal sin is passed on to his descendants as a kind of hereditary infection, 
which Augustine on one occasion compares to gout (c. Iul. imp. 2, 177). 
So the sin which was voluntary in Adam becomes natural in his descen¬ 
dants.” See also Maurice Wiles, The Making of Christian Doctrine (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1967), p. 55. 
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examines the works of both Western and Eastern fathers and 
finds that they all believe as he does. In this study we will only 
look at the texts he quotes from Chrysostom, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether his interpretation of those texts is correct. 

The first text Augustine quotes is one that Julian has also 
used to combat Augustine’s theology, taken from Chrysos¬ 
tom’s Homilies to the Neoptytes , 40 This is Augustine’s inter¬ 
pretation: 

He said that infants do not have sins—he meant of 
their own... therefore, John, comparing them to 
adults whose personal sins are forgiven in Baptism 
said they do not have sins—not as you quote him: 

’’are not defiled with sin” {non coinquinatos esse 
peccato ) where you want it understood to mean that 
they are not defiled by the sin of the first man {non 
eos peccato primi hominis inquinatos ) . 41 .. . Why did 
he himself not add “their own?” Why I think, except 
that he was speaking in the catholic church and did 
not believe that he would be understood in any other 
way, since no one had raised such a question, and he 
spoke more carelessly since you were not yet dis¬ 
puting. 42 

It is quite obvious from the texts, however, that Julian is the 
one who read Chrysostom correctly and not Augustine. 

Next, Augustine quotes from the Letter to Olympias in 

40 Contra Iulianum, P.L. 44, 10, I, 21, 655: “...Hac de causa etiam 
infantes baptisamus; cum non sint coinquinati peccato, ut eis addatur 
sanctitas, justitia, adoptio, haeretitas, fraternitas Christi, ut ejus membra 
sint." The Greek text, the first part of wihch Augustine quotes in the 
original in order to prove that Julian’s translation is faulty, is: “... Aide 
touto yoGv nod roc ixaiSfa Sairri^ojitv Kahtep d[iapTf]uccTcx ouk fe'x°v- 
toc, tv a TipoaE&rj dc>'loccrfaoc;, SiKaioauvr], uloGeaia, KXripovopia, &5sA- 
<j>6Tqt;, Ta pgXr) stvai too XpicrroG, to KaTOiKryrfipiov yevsoGai toO 
-irveOpaToq.” (Ibid., P.L. 44, 22, 656); See Greek text in 'OpiXioc irpdq 
NsocpcoTLorouq. “EXXqvsq nocr£ps<; xfjc; ’Exx/Vpaiac;, vol. 30, p. 386, 
§ 5-6. (Transl.: This is why we baptize children, although they have no 
sins, so that sanctification, justification, sonship, inheritance, brotherhood 
will be added to them, so that they may become members of Christ and a 
dwelling-place of the Spirit.) 

41 Against Julian, FOTC, p. 26, § 22. 

*>Ibid., p. 27, § 22. 
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order to prove that Chrysostom believes that children are 
“defiled by the sin of the first man”: “When Adam sinned 
that great sin, and condemned all the human race in common, 
he paid the penalties in grief.” 43 Then he quotes from the 
Homily on the Raising of Lazarus-. “Christ wept because the 
devil made mortal those who could have been immortal,” 44 
and concludes: 

What will you answer to this? If Adam by his great sin 
condemned all the human race in common, can an 
infant be born otherwise than condemned? ... Who 
of mortals is not touched ( pertineat ) by this fault 
(culpam ) and mischance ( casum ) by which the first 
man fell from everlasting life... If the devil made 
mortal all who could have been immortal, why do 
even infants die if they are not subject to the sin of 
the first man? 45 

Chrysostom would have answered to this as follows: “Yes, 
all are condemned to death because of Adam’s transgression. 
Yes, all are touched by the consequences of the sin of the 
first man; but they do not need to be guilty of the sin of 
Adam for that to happen. It is, rather, a natural condition 
we all inherit by virtue of our humanity, a humanity changed 
because of Adam’s transgression. Children “ non cinquinatos esse 
peccato and non eos peccato primi hominis inquinatos.” 46 

Augustine also refers to St John’s treatment of Genesis 
1:28, where God subjected the beasts to man. He points out 
how the sin of Adam changed it so that man may fear the 
beasts and be harmed by them as punishment of the first sin 
(poenam primi esse peccati). Chrysostom, however, does not 
say here that the fear was a punishment for the first sin, but 

«/«</., p. 28, § 24. 

**Ibid. 

pp. 28-29, § 24. 

46 In Homily 28, II-III, On Matthew, P.G. 57, 353, where Chrysostom 
speaks against the popular belief that the souls of children killed by sorcerers 
are joined to demons and help the sorcerers; he insists that as “the souls 
of the just are in the hand of God” (Sophia Sirah 3:1), so also are the 
souls of children, for they also are not wicked. 
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rather that man lost his authority 47 over nature because of 
his fall from boldness 48 before God, on account of his dis¬ 
obedience. 49 God, grieving for what man did and caring for 
him, took authority away from him. 59 This resulted in the 
introduction of fear into his life. 51 Augustine, on the other 
hand, wants to believe that the fact that we all know fear is 
proof that we all have inherited the first sin: 

Surely it is clear that St John has shown in this 
discussion that the sin which entered through one man 
became common to all, since the fear of beasts is 
common to all, and beasts by no means spare even 
infants, whom certainly, according to the treatise of 
St John, they should in no v/ay harm or frighten, un¬ 
less infants were held by the bonds of the ancient 
sin ( veteris illius peccati ). 52 

Augustine’s final conclusion from the above texts is that Chrysos¬ 
tom is “asserting the propagation of condemnation ( propaga - 
tionem damnationis asseruit), although Chrysostom never uses 
such terms or ideas. 53 

The next passage Augustine quotes from Chrysostom is 
again from the Homily to the Neophytes, and here we dis¬ 
cover a new idea introduced by Chrysostom: the concept of a 

47 “’Apxii, k^ouala." 

48 “r!appr|o(a.” 

49 Homily 9, On Genesis, P.G. 53, 79: “’Eitsibf) bk Trjq -rtappriaiac; 
i&zizozv 6ia xf]v napocKor’iv, Kat ra dpxffc f|KpQTT|pi&00r|.” (Be¬ 
cause he fell from the boldness he had with God, he was also deprived 
of his authority.) 

sofWd.: “xr|S6(j.£VOc; f|p5v Kal cppovut^cov i$£SaXev rrjt; 

&PXnq.*’ 

sl Ibid., P.G. 53, 79: “El bk ps-rd xauxa EtofjXBsv 6 <|>66o<;.” (After 
these things, fear entered in.) 

S2 Contra Julianum, P.L. 44, 10, I, 658. 

53 For Augustine the Fall has brought about both a deterioration of 
Adam’s nature as well as punishment. Both of these conditions are trans¬ 
mitted seminally to his descendants. The icon of God has been seriously 
damaged; man’s free will ( libertas ), by which he was able to avoid sin and 
do good, has also been damaged. “Henceforth, we cannot avoid sin without 
God’s grace, and without an even more special grace we cannot accomplish 
the good.” (Kelly, p. 365.) 
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“paternal handwriting,” 54 written by Adam, which introduced 
the debt. This debt, however, Chrysostom explains, has been 
increased by us through our own subsequent sinning. Here 
Augustine quotes the Greek text, 55 and translates it to Latin. 56 He 
then proffers the interpretation that “the debt of that chirogra- 
phum paternum already pertained to us” ( jam illius chirographi 
paterni ad nos debitum pertinere), i.e., we share responsibility 
for Adam’s sin 57 and are also responsible for our own. 

Finally, Augustine comes to Chrysostom’s Homily on 
Romans 5:14 where, ironically, he sees “the truth of Chrysos¬ 
tom’s Catholic faith clearer than light.” 58 Quoting Chrysos¬ 
tom, 59 he translates Xoip.evop.dvr] as contaminavit, i.e., “which 
has defiled.” A Greek word for defile, however, would have 
been poXuvco (perf. pass. pep6Xuopai), pialvco (peril, pass, 
peplccopai), or KTjXibooo. The word used here, Xoipevopdvq, 

^“Xeipdypoccpov raxxpoov.” The idea of the ceirografon is used by St 
Paul in Col 2:14. 

55 “”Epx£TCCi <3nrcc£ 6 Xptax6<;, e5p£V fjpcov x^p6yp«<I> ov itaTpcoov, 
6 Ti lypa^EV 6 ’ASdp. ’Ekeivoc; xf|V dpxfiv £tcrf|yay£V too XP^ 0 ^ 
f)[i£L<; t6v 5ocv£iafj.dv rjof^aapEV rate; psxay£vaardpate; dpapxlaic;.” 
(Contra Julianum , P.L. 44, 10, I, col. 658). (Trans.: Christ, having come 
once, found a manuscript of our forefathers written by Adam. He [Adam] 
introduced the beginning of the debt, we increased it by our subsequent 
sins.) 

56 Ibid.: Venit semel Christus, invenit nostrum chirographum paternum, 
quod scripsit Adam. I lie initium induxit debiti, nos fenus auximus posterior 
ribus peccatis” 

57 Gerald Bonner, in “Augustine’s theology on ‘Adam,’” Augustine - 
Lexicon, vol. 1, col. 82, explains Augustine’s position as follows: “But the 
consequences of the Fall were not, however, confined to Adam; because of 
his identity with the human race, all who were born of Adam are, in a 
mysterious way, Adam himself, and share his guilt and condemnation. The 
whole humanity was seminally present in Adam’s loins at the time of the 
Fall and thus participated, in some fashion, in his sin: 'omnes enim fuimus 
in illo uno, quando omnes fuimus ille unus ’ ” (ciu. 13, 14; corrept . 28). 

58 Contra Julianum , P.L. 44, 10, I, col. 659. 

59 “ * Manifestum / inquit, ( quoniam non ipsum peccatum, quod ex legis 
transgressione, sed illud peccatum quod ex Adae inobedientia, hoc erat quod 
omnia contaminavit.* Et paulo post: ‘Regnavit * inquit, *mors ab Adam usque 
ad Mosen, et in cos qui non peccaverunt .. .* ” The Greek text is as fol¬ 
lows: “ < 'O0 ev 5fjXov, Sti oC>x 0C ^ TT 1 ^ dpapxicc f| xfj<; rou v6pou tox- 
paS&OECoc;, aXk* Ikeivt) xfjq xou *A5dp 'napocKorjc;, aGxrj fjv f\ tt&vtcc 
A oipEvopivr). Kal xlq xoGxou dcTc66£i^ic;; x6 Kal npd toG v6pou irdvraq 
d7to0WjaK£iv. 'E<5ao[X£uo£v yap 6 OdvaTO^, <|>T]alv, dnd ’A5dp p^XP 1 
McoOa£co<;, Kal £*irl xouq pf| dpapxfjaavxac;. (From Homily 10, On Romans, 
F.G. 60, 475). See above, footnote 15, for translation. 
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comes from Xoi^idq or XoijiT], which means a plague or 
pestilence . eo Therefore, “f) ot^iapria f] Tcdvra XoqiEvopivr]” 
would mean, “the sin which plagues (or has become a pes¬ 
tilence on) all things,” and not “that has defiled all things.” 61 
Augustine, however, chooses contaminavit, either because that 
was the term used in the translation he had in front of him, 
or because he sincerely believed that such was the meaning 
Chrysostom intended to convey. He did know some Greek, 
however, so it is equally possible that the choice of transla¬ 
tion was his own, intended to suit his theology of the propaga¬ 
tion of “original sin.” 

The most interesting thing about chapter 27 of Augus¬ 
tine’s Contra Julianum is that there he quotes extensively from 
Chrysostom’s Homily 10 on Romans. This indicates that he 
must have had the entire homily in front of him. Nevertheless, 
he misses the important passages 62 where Chrysostom directly 
addresses the question of “propagation” of the sin of Adam 
and the inheritance of his guilt by posterity. The passages I am 
referring to are two. The first one is: 

But what does he mean when he says: “Inasmuch as 
all have sinned?” After Adam fell into sin, even those 
who had not eaten of the tree all became mortal be¬ 
cause of him. 6 * 


60 H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, First Edition 1889, Impression of 1986), p. 477; 
G.W.H. Lampe, Edit., A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1961, Eighth Impression, 1987), p. 811. 

61 Augustine has arrived at the conclusion (contrary to the rest of the 
Christian Tradition) that the Fall has left Adam deprived of all goodness. 
Prior to 412, Augustine seems to have even held that the image of God 
in man was wholly destroyed. Bonner, however, points out that this opinion 
seems to have begun to change even before the controversy with the Pelagi¬ 
ans necessitated a change of view. (G. Bonner, ibid., col. 83.) 

62 It is possible that he just misunderstood those passages which were 
in conflict with his theology and so ignored them in his line of argumenta¬ 
tion; but it is equally possible that he deliberately chose to ignore them, 
knowing that they were in conflict with his positions and thinking that 
Chrysostom was the one in error. Augustine probably felt that he was thus 
protecting Chrysostom's memory. 

^Homily 10, I, 2. On Romans, P.G. 60, 474: “Tt £cmv, ’Ecp’ <5 
ndvraq f](iapTOv\ 'Ekeivou ttectovtoc;, kocI oi (if) cj)dyovT£q &i to tou £6Xou 
yEydvaaiv ££ £kelvou Tcdcvrsq OvqroL” 
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Here Chrysostom explicitly states that he understands St Paul’s 
“’Ecp* cp iravxeq r^pcxpTov,” to mean that “all became mor¬ 
tal” because of Adam’s fall. Chrysostom correctly understands 
’Ecp’ <S to mean “in that” and not “in whom” (in quo), which 
the Latin translation of the Vulgate would imply. 64 Augustine 
skips right over this text and explanation. 65 

The second passage occurs at a later point, where Chrysos¬ 
tom raises the question of “Paul’s saying that through the obedi¬ 
ence of the one many became sinners.” 66 He points to two 
possible interpretations. The first, which does not seem un¬ 
likely, is that because of Adam’s sin and his change to a mortal 
state, all who came from him would likewise be mortal. St 
Paul gives us ample proof that such a thing is possible, he 
explains. 67 The second possible interpretation which Chrysos¬ 
tom sees coincides with the position of Augustine: because of 

64 See Joseph Freundorfer, Erbsiinde und Erbtod Apostel Paulus; Eine 
religionsgeschichtliche und exegetiche Untersuchung iiber Romerbrief 5:12-21, 
Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen (Miinster i. W.: Aschendorffschen Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlug, 1927), pp. 132-134. According to Freundorfer (and Kelly, 
p. 354), the Latin translation available to Ambrosiaster Rom 5:12 read: 
“. .. so death spread to all men in whom (in quo ) all sinned.” Ambrosiaster 
was most probably the first one to understand the in quo of Rom 5:12 as a 
relative conjunction with its antecedent Adam. In Phil 3:12, however, in quo 
is a causal conjunction translated as because or inasmuch as or as in that , and 
need not have caused misunderstanding of the original meaning. Hence 
Romans 5:12 would read: “Through one man (or “because of one man”) 
sin entered into the world, and though sin death; and thus death came upon 
all men, in that all sinned.” Julian of Eclanum, objected to the term Hn 
quo' He proposed ‘quia’ (because) as a more accurate translation of 
£q>* <5. See also Elaine Pagels, Adam, Eve and the Serpent (New York: 
Random House, 1988), pp. 109, 143. For more on the term £>* see D. 
Weaver, “From Paul to Augustine”; G. Bonner, “Augustine on Romans 
5:12,” in Studia Evangelica 2 (1968), 242-247; S. Lyonnet, “Le P6che 
Originel et l’Exegese de Rom. 5:12-14,” in Recherches de Science Religieuse 
44, I (1956), 63-84; also by Lyonnet, “Le Sens de dcp* <5 en Rom. 5:12 et 
1* Exegese des Peres Grecs,” in Biblica 36 (1955), 427-456; A. d’Alfcs, 
“Julien d’Eclane, Exegete,” in Recherches de Science Religieuse 6 (1916), 
311-324. 

65 M. Wiles in The Making of Christian Doctrine , p. 56, thinks that Rom 
5:12 is only secondary support for Augustine’s doctrinal belief, and not its 
true foundation. It seems, however, that for Augustine, the phrase in Rom 
5:12, “in quo omnes peccaverunt" was official biblical confirmation of 
his theory of seminal identity. See also M. Wiles, footnote 1 on the same 
page, for other opinions on this issue. 

66 Homily 10, On Romans, P.G. 60, 477: “T6 X£yeiv 5t& Trjq mxpcc- 
Kofjq toG £v6q dpccpTcoXoOc; ysv^aOcu iroXXoGq.” 

67 jbfd. 
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Adam’s disobedience someone else might become a sinner; i.e., 
another person may bear the sin or guilt of Adam’s transgres¬ 
sion. Chrysostom finds this notion illogical and unjust, since 
this other person has not become a sinner by his own will or 
action (oiKodsv); therefore he rejects it. 68 

The questions which arise are: Did Augustine read these 
two passages, or did he not? And if he read them, why did he 
ignore them? 


Discussion and Conclusion 

The above investigation demonstrates that St John Chrysos¬ 
tom saw the transgression of Adam as the cause of our pres¬ 
ent condition, i.e., the fallen human nature where all are bound 
by weaknesses, shame, fear, suffering and many natural de¬ 
fects, 69 but above all by death. According to Chrysostom, we 
have been condemned to this condition because of Adam’s 
transgression, but we are not directly responsible for his sin. 
Even this condemnation was given by God, not as punish¬ 
ment but rather out of mercy, in his foreknowledge and provid¬ 
ence, in order to save us from sinning eternally and to bring 
us back to his love and sanctification. Not only did we not 
lose from this, Chrysostom claims, but we have in fact gained. 
This condition has become for us a training ground 70 for vir¬ 
tue, so that we can become capable of receiving the future gifts 
of God. Chrysostom clearly rejects the idea that we are respon¬ 
sible for and being punished for Adam’s sin and points out 
that we are only responsible and will be punished for the sins 
we willingly commit ourselves. 71 

With regard to baptism, Chrysostom agrees with infant 
baptism because, although infants have no sins, they will re¬ 
ceive through the Sacrament sanctification, justification, son- 
ship, inheritance, brotherhood with Christ; they will become 
members of Christ and a dwelling place for the Holy Spirit. 
He says nothing about the forgiveness of the sin of Adam, which 

mbid. 

69<t rioXX& q>ooiK<k £XaTr6^iaToc.” 

70 “ A i5aaKaXsIov. n 

71 “OtKO0EV.” 
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a child may bear. In fact, nowhere in the texts we examined, 
including those quoted or referred to by Augustine, have I 
found any indication in the mind of Chrysostom of the notion 
of the propagation of the “first sin” through the act of 
procreation. 

It is clear that Augustine read these same texts, but he 
completely ignored the passages which explicated clearly the 
position of Chrysostom on the issue, probably because he was 
already convinced of the correctness of his own belief. In 
addition, his main concern was to combat Julian rather than 
to present the true belief of St John Chrysostom. It is even 
possible that he thought he was protecting the memory of St 
John from a possible association with the Pelagian heresy 
(there are indications of this in his comments in Contra 
Julianum)P In so doing, however, he established in the West 
a teaching of “original sin” not completely in line with the 
Patristic tradition (at least of the East), one which was to have 
a lasting effect on the western church, since it was accepted 
by Catholic and Protestant theologians alike. As Prof. Bonner 
points out, there are serious intellectual difficulties with Augus¬ 
tine’s teaching: 

It is not clear by what justice humanity can share in 
Adam’s guilt when it existed only in potentiality in 
his loins at the time of the Fall. It is also difficult to 
see why the children of the baptised should inherit a 
guilt from which their parents have been cleansed. 
Finally, it has been argued that Pope Zosimus’ con¬ 
demnation of Pelagianism in his Tractoria did not 
constitute endorsement of the Canons of Carthage of 
418, which represent Augustine’s doctrine in its most 
rigorous form. 73 

I would like to take this one step further and point to an 
important modern theological development in the West which 
has its roots in Augustine’s doctrine of original sin: the recent 
doctrine-made-dogma of the “Immaculate Conception” of the 

72 See especially the opening comments of § 23 and § 26, Against Julian, 
FOTC, pp. 27, 30. 

73 Bonner, ibid., col. 83. 
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Virgin Mary. It appears that it was mainly the need of Roman 
Catholic theology to cleanse the Mother of God from Augus¬ 
tine’s “inherited guilt” that led to the proclamation and final 
establishment of this new dogma. Had this notion of trans¬ 
mission of defilement and guilt from Adam to his descendants 
not been so strong in the West, there would have been no need 
for such a theological development. 
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Action and Person: Do Palamas and Aquinas 
Agree About the Spirit? 


Bruce D. Marshall 


This paper considers whether the theologies of Gregory 
Palamas and Thomas Aquinas might be in agreement about 
the work and person of the Holy Spirit. Both historically 
and conceptually this is a very complex question, to which 
a single paper could not pretend to give an adequate an¬ 
swer. There is, first of all, the question of what Palamas 
and Aquinas each thought about the Spirit. Jacques Lison 
has recently published a substantial book whose sole aim 
is to give an accurate and reasonably adequate account of 
Palamas’s pneumatology; a book of similar length would be 
required to do exegetical justice to Aquinas on the Spirit. 1 
There is the additional difficulty of comparing without distor¬ 
tion or partisanship two theologies and two theologians who 
seem markedly to differ in aims, sensibility, conceptuality, and 
ecclesial as well as cultural context. Interpreting and compar¬ 
ing them further requires that one slice through many ac¬ 
cumulated layers of reception and commentary, much of which— 
especially in this century—has assumed utterly basic disagree¬ 
ments about the Spirit (and much else) between these two 
theologians, or at least between the traditions which they rep¬ 
resent. The suggestion that interpretation and comparison might 
yield agreement between the two also requires an account of 

*This paper was originally given in December, 1994, at a conference in 
Neuendettelsau, Germaniy, entitled “Der Heilige Geist: Okumenische und 
reformatorische Untersuchungen” It will be published with the conference 
proceedings in the series Veroffentlichungen der Luther-Akademie 
Ratzeburg, vol. 25. 

1 Jacques Lison, JJEsprit ripandu: la pneumatologie de Gregoire Palamas 
(Paris: Cerf, 1994). 
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what it means for theological proposals to “agree,” and how 
you can tell whether they do. And, supposing that one might 
succeed in showing significant agreement between Palamas 
and Aquinas on the Spirit, the question remains whether such 
an agreement is for good or ill: should they basically share a 
view of the Spirit, is that view theologically persuasive, or does 
it rather display a shared “pneumatological deficit”? 

I will touch on all of these issues in this paper, but will 
naturally be able to do full justice to none of them. My aim 
is simply to make the case that agreement between Palamas 
and Aquinas on the Spirit is likely enough to be worth pur¬ 
suing and testing in greater detail. Should the suggested agree¬ 
ment prove out, the ecumenical implications, on a matter which 
(not least in this century) has widely been viewed as the chief 
doctrinal obstacle to communion between the Eastern and 
Western churches, would be obvious and considerable. The 
ecumenical value of such agreement would, of course, de¬ 
pend on showing that the shared pneumatology of the two 
theologians was persuasive; the divided churches presumably 
have little interest in agreeing on deficient beliefs. 

In order to spell out the suggestion that Palamas and 
Aquinas agree on the Spirit, I will look at their respective views 
of the Spirit’s action, and (more briefly) of the Spirit’s personal 
identity or uniqueness. The chief controversial questions to 
come up will be deification, the unity of the action of the 
divine persons, and the procession of the Spirit. In each case 
I will begin with Gregory and then look back to Thomas. 
Gregory does not argue directly with Thomas (indeed never 
mentions him, so far as I know), but he is sharply opposed to 
the Accxfvoci, and especially to those (like Barlaam) whom 
he regards as their subversive theological emissaries in the 
Byzantine world. 2 Modern Palamism has regularly broadened 

2Cf. the caustic remarks in Triads , III, 1, 4 (pp. 563-5): Barlaam’s 
treatises against the Latins are a ruse, meant to deceive the Byzantines into 
thinking he is on their side. Triads r^goire Palamas, Defense des saints 
hisychastes , ed. and trans. John Meyendorff, 2nd edition (Leuven: Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense, 30 & 31, 1973). I have made heavy use of Meyendorffs 
French translation, as well as the partial English translation of Nicholas 
Gendle, also edited by Meyendorff: Gregory Palamas: The Triads (New 
York: Paulist, 1983), though I have sometimes also modified both in 
giving my own English version. 
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the point, and argued that Gregory’s outlook is profoundly 
opposed to the medieval Latin theological tradition, and to 
Aquinas in particular. The effect of our procedure will thus 
be to test at each point the claim of Palamas, and even more 
of modern Palamism, that he disagrees with the Latins, of whom 
we will take Aquinas as a representative. But we need first to 
say a bit about what it would be for two theological positions 
to “agree.” 


Agreement, Compatibility, and Difference 

Theologies are made up of sentences which theologians 
have uttered or committed to writing; when people hold these 
sentences to be true they become the contents of beliefs, so 
one can equally well say that theologies are made up of theo¬ 
logians’ beliefs (though not, presumably, of all their sentences 
or all their beliefs). What it is for theologies and theologians 
to agree therefore depends on what it is for sentences and 
beliefs to agree. 

Agreement among sentences and beliefs seems to admit 
of degree. At maximum, sentences can agree in that they have 
the same meaning; people who hold these sentences true there¬ 
fore have the same belief (so we normally assume that “Grass 
is green” and “Grass ist grim” mean the same thing, and that 
those who hold these sentences true have the same belief). 
At minimum, sentences can agree in that they are consistent 
with one another, that is, when it is possible for all the mem¬ 
bers of a given set of sentences to be true. We can say that 
sentences which agree in this minimal sense are “compatible,” 
and that people who hold them true have compatible beliefs 
(so we normally assume that “Grass is green” and “Schnee ist 
weiss,” while they mean quite different things, are both true, 
and yield compatible beliefs). Agreement among sentences and 
beliefs thus ranges from the maximum degree of sharing the 
same meaning to the minimum degree of sharing possible 
truth—in brief, from identity to compatibility. 

In order to have theological significance, agreement among 
beliefs will presumably have to fall somewhere in between iden¬ 
tity of meaning and bare consistency. Requiring Palamas and 
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Aquinas to hold exactly the same beliefs in regard to the Spirit 
seems far too stringent a standard for saying that they agree 
about the Spirit; this requirement would demand that they 
hold true exactly the same range of sentences (or sentences 
with exactly the same range of meanings), and also that they 
both believe this range of sentences to exhaust possible dis¬ 
course about the Spirit. But in order for us to say that they 
agree on this matter, they will have to hold as true enough 
sentences in common to make plausible the claim that they 
are both talking about the same thing (namely the Spirit). 
Obviously, sentences can be consistent with one another while 
remaining different enough in meaning that they simply talk 
about different things (like “Grass is green” and “Limes are 
green”). The relationship between the pneumatologies of Pala- 
mas and Aquinas might conceivably be like this. They might 
identify “the Spirit” so differently that they did not disagree 
(hold inconsistent beliefs) about the same thing, but agreed 
(held consistent beliefs) about two different things. This is 
not the sort of agreement we are looking for. While not, 
properly speaking, disagreement, this is a difference so vast 
as to be more damaging theologically and ecumenically than 
inconsistency of belief: it would mean that either Palamas or 
Aquinas had not yet succeeded in talking about the Spirit at 
all—the sort of difference which calls not for ecumenical theo¬ 
logical dialogue, but for conversion. So in order to show that 
Palamas and Aquinas agree about the Spirit, we would need 
to show both 1) that they are talking about the same thing 
when each speaks of “the Spirit,” and 2) that they hold com¬ 
patible (not identical) beliefs when they talk about the Spirit. 
To put basically the same point in a different way: we would 
have to show that the identity conditions necessary for the Spirit 
are the same for both theologians, and that they describe the 
Spirit (the one who satisfies these conditions) in compatible 
ways. 


The Action of the Spirit 

Let us begin by assuming that Palamas and Aquinas axe 
in fact talking about the same thing when each speaks of the 
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“Holy Spirit,” and ask whether they give compatible descrip¬ 
tions of the Spirit’s action. If they do, then there will be ob¬ 
vious reward in going on to test the assumption that they are 
in fact talking about the same thing; if (as is widely sup¬ 
posed) they do not, then there will be no point in trying to 
find out whether they agree on the identity conditions for the 
person of the Spirit (and so are talking about the same thing), 
since it would already be evident that they do not agree about 
the Spirit, and that the thesis of this paper is false. 

The Spirit’s chief action, Palamas clearly seems to sup¬ 
pose, is to deify: it belongs to the very nature of the Spirit 
“to deify from all eternity.” 3 “Deification” (Oecook;) belongs 
not in the first place to creatures, but to God; as Palamas 
thinks of it, deification does not first become actual when 
human beings come to share in the divine life, but is eternally 
actual in God. It is one of the eternal and uncreated energies 
of God, 4 and human beings are deified to the extent that they 
come to share or participate, by the Spirit’s free gift, in the 
same uncreated energy which belongs to God. 5 “Deification” 
has numerous cognates among the divine energies (such as 
“life” and “light”), and Palamas’s description of the Spirit’s 
deifying incorporation of human beings into the fullness of 
the life of God freely invokes first one energy, then another, 
striving to express something of the sense in which “all the 
saints with their entire being dwell entirely in God, themselves 
laying hold of God in his entirety, and receiving no other 
recompense for their ascent to him than God himself.” 6 The 
divine energies, Palamas is famous for insisting, are distinct 
from the divine essence (ouaia)— or, in the Dionysian idiom 
of which Palamas makes considerable use, from the “superes- 

*Triads, III, 1, 9 (p. 573, 17-18). 

4 “ According to the Fathers, deification is an essential energy of God” 
( Triads , III, 1, 31 [p. 617, 15-17]). 

5 The deified “have received an energy identical to that of the deifying 
essence; they possess it in its complete fullness and reveal it through 
themselves” ( Triads , III, 1, 33 [p. 621, 15-17]); “the saints are instruments 
of the Holy Spirit, since they have received the same energy as he has” 
(p. 623, 4-6). 

6 Triads , III, 1, 27 (p. 609, 7-10); on the variety and coherence of 
Palamas’s appeal to the divine energies in his account of deification, cf. 
Anna N. Williams, “Deification in Thomas Aquinas and Gregory Palamas” 
(Ph.D. Diss., Yale University, 1995), especially pp. 275-328. 
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sentially superessential itself, which possesses these powers by 
gathering them into unity in itself.” 7 Since our chief concern 
is to specify the way in which the energies are bound up with 
the action and person of the Spirit, rather than with the 
divine essence, we will not enter here into the much debated 
question of the nature and coherence of this distinction, though 
this could not be omitted from a full account of Palamas’s 
pneumatology. 

Palamas sometimes speaks of the action by which the 
Spirit gives us a share in the deifying energies of God as 
“adoption” (uio’&eoicc; cf. Rom 8:15,23). Adoption effects 
in the adopted the most radical transformation imaginable; 
“those who attain it become thereby uncreated, unoriginate and 
indescribable, although by their own nature, they have come 
to be out of nothing.” 8 The Spirit’s deifying bestowal of the 
divine energies on us itself results, Palamas regularly sug¬ 
gests, from the direct indwelling of the Spirit himself in those 
who receive the energies. The Spirit’s indwelling is, moreover, 
itself the outcome of the Spirit’s sending by the Father through 
the Son; God gives himself fully to the faithful in this differen¬ 
tiated and ordered way. God “unites himself to [the worthy] 
to the point of completely dwelling in them in their totality, 
in such a way that they dwell completely in him ... ‘The Spirit 
is poured out in abundance on us through the Son’ [Tit 3:6], 
without thereby being created, [and] we share in him and he 
speaks through us.” 9 The divine essence is entirely beyond 
participation by any creature, but the saints receive the Spirit 
from the Father through the Son, and in this way participate 
in the divine energies naturally possessed by the Spirit to such 
an extent that they become “uncreated by grace.” 10 

7 Triads , m, 1, 23 p. 601, 26-7). 

^Triads, HI, 1, 31 (p. 617, 10-12). 

9 Triads , III, 1, 29 (p. 613, 2*6). “Every union,” Palamas elsewhere 
asserts, “is through contact ( Triads in, 2, 14 [p. 669, 8]), so 

if we have union with God by the indwelling Spirit, we presumably have 
contact with the Spirit, and so with God, if not with his essence: “When 
we think of the dignity which belongs to the Spirit, we see that he is equal 
to the Father and to the Son. But when we think of the grace which acts 
upon those who share in it, we say that the Spirit is in us” ( Triads , III, 
1, 33 [p. 623, 16-20]). 

10 “Do not suppose that God allows himself to be seen according to 
his superessential essence, but rather according to the deifying gift and his 
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To be sure, Palamas complicates his conception of the 
Spirit’s action by sometimes seeming to deny what he just 
appears to have asserted so clearly: that deification occurs 
through the Spirit’s outpouring upon and union with the saints. 
This, he sometimes says, is an error of the misguided AcctCvcci, 
who mistakenly suppose that “it is not grace, but the Holy 
Spirit himself who has been sent from the Son and poured 
out by the Son.” 11 Such remarks have led some interpreters of 
Palamas to suggest that he denies any relation of the Spirit to 
human beings at all, in particular any temporal mission of the 
Spirit (denies, if you like, any genuine presence of the Spirit 
in “the economy”). Whenever Palamas seems to speak of 
such a relation (of the Spirit’s outpouring, indwelling, and so 
forth), he should be taken to mean that the divine energies 
are given to us, instead of the Spirit himself. 12 

But while Palamas for some purposes distinguishes the 
Spirit from his gifts, he declines to play off the Spirit against 
the gifts in this fashion. He everywhere insists, on the contrary, 
that the gifts—the energies—are inseparable (d/cbpioxoc;) from 
the Spirit himself, often precisely in those contexts where he 
distinguishes between the two: “Grace is therefore uncreated, 
and it is this which the Son gives, sends, and grants to his 
disciples, but not the Spirit himself; and this is the deifying 
gift, an energy which is not only uncreated, but also in¬ 
separable from the All-Holy Spirit.” 13 Palamas’s view thus 

energy, according to the grace of adoption...” ( Triads , III, 1, 29 [p. 613, 
6-9]; cf. II, 3, 15 [p. 419, 13-15, 23-6]. On “uncreated by grace,” cf. in, 
1, 31 (p. 617, 24); III, 2, 12 (p. 665, 21-2). 

11 Triads , III, 1, 3 (p. 563, 10-12). Similarly: “The person (fJn6oraaiv) 
of the All-Holy Spirit is not from the Son, nor is he given by the Son, nor 
does anyone receive him, but rather the divine grace and energy.” A6yoi 
&hoSeiktiko1 66o, II, 48 (Gregory Palamas, Zuyyp&miocTa, vol. 1, ed. 
P. Chrestou [Thessaloniki, 1962], p. 122, 14-17). 

12 So Dorothea Wendebourg, who takes this to be part and parcel 
of a systematic denial by Palamas of any presence of the Trinity in the 
world: Palamas “does not make a distinction between an innertrinitarian 
and an economic relation of a hypostasis [here, the Spirit], but rather 
makes a distinction between an economic relation and a relation of the 
hypostasis as such, since a relation of the hypostasis is by definition exempt 
from the economy, and limited to the innertrinitarian arena.” Geist oder 
Energie: Zur Frage der innergottlichen Verankerung des christlichen Lebens 
in der byzantinischen Theologie (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1980), p. 55. 

13 Triads , HI, 1, 8 (p. 571, 28-573, 3). Cf. in, 1, 9: the deifying 
gift “is never separate from the Spirit who gives it” (p. 573, 20-21); HI, 2, 
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seems to be not that the Spirit gives the uncreated energies 
instead of giving himself, but that he gives himself by giving 
his uncreated energies; since the energies are utterly insepara¬ 
ble from the Spirit who gives them, it would seem, indeed, 
that the Spirit cannot give us the energies without thereby giving 
us himself. 14 In this light, the point of remarks which sharply 
distinguish the person (or as Palamas sometimes says, the “es¬ 
sence”) of the Spirit from his energies—aside from the implied 
polemic against the Filioque, to which we shall return—would 
seem to be that it makes no sense, properly speaking, to talk 
about sharing or participating in, and in that sense about giv¬ 
ing or receiving, a person or hypostasis. As that which is ul¬ 
timately concrete or particular, a person or hypostasis can par¬ 
ticipate, but not be participated in; the closest (as it were) 
that one hypostasis can come to sharing or participating in 
another is to receive from the other all that the other possesses 
as a gift from the other: and this is just what the saints, by 
the action of the Holy Spirit, receive from the triune God. 15 

It is sometimes supposed that medieval Western theology, 
especially in its scholastic versions, not only played off the 
temporal action of the Spirit against his person—the Spirit gives 

17: the “deifying action (EVEpyEicc) ... is utterly inseparable from the 
Spirit who acts” (p. 673, 24-5); Capita (chapter) 68, (lines) 14-17: “The 
powers and energies of the divine Spirit are uncreated and... indivisibly 
distinct from the one and altogether indivisible essence of the Spirit.” 
= Gregory Palamas, The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters , ed. Robert E. 
Sinkewicz (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1988). I have 
sometimes modified Sinkewicz’s translation. 

14 Lison makes basically the same point by distinguishing a respect in 
which the Spirit is “poured out” from a respect in which the (same) 
Spirit is not: “it is indeed the Spirit who is poured out, but not his essence 
or his hypostasis; more precisely he is not poured out in his essence 
( pas .. . selon son essence) , but in his energy and his uncreated grace” 
(L*Esprit repandu, p. 71; cf. 98-9). 

15 Cf. Capita , 109, 20-23: “One becomes a participant in God neither 
according to essence nor according to hypostasis, since neither of these can 
be divided in any way whatsoever nor can either be communicated to 
anyone at all.” Lison suggests further motives: a reluctance to understand 
the descent of the Spirit as spatial motion ( UEsprit ripandu , pp. 66-7), 
and a reverence before the “kenosis” and “anonymity” of the indwelling 
Spirit, though he concedes that the latter point, eloquently developed in 
this century by Bulgakov, Lossky, and Bobrinskoy, cannot be found ex¬ 
pressly in Palamas (cf. pp. 72, 99-100). 
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the gifts instead of giving himself—but made matters worse 
by arguing that the gift of grace which the Spirit’s action at a 
distance gives is created, rather than uncreated and divine. 
Assuming that these are both basically bad ideas, commit¬ 
ment to these claims would surely constitute an enormous 
“pneumatological deficit” in the theology of the medieval West. 
But Thomas, at any rate, uniformly repudiates both claims, 
arguing against any possibility of playing off either the Spirit’s 
gifts against his person, or created against uncreated gifts. 

Thomas regards the claim that “the Holy Spirit is not 
given, but rather his gifts” to be an obvious “error,” a stock 
example of the sort of mistake any successful account of the 
Spirit’s action must be able to avoid. 16 Error can be avoided 
by taking Scripture at face value when it speaks of the Holy 
Spirit being “given” to us (e.g., Rom 5:5; Jn 14:16) and 
“dwelling” in us (e.g. Rom 8:9,11): in the innermost depths 
of the creature, the Spirit gives nothing less than himself, and 
in so doing he gives a gift which is distinct from—but utterly 
dependent upon, and so inseparable from—himself and his 
self-giving. “In the very gift of sanctifying grace ( gratiae gra- 
tum facientis ) the Holy Spirit indwells a human being, and 
that person has the Spirit. Hence the Holy Spirit himself is 
given and sent.” 17 “The Holy Spirit gives himself,” and the 
Spirit’s self-giving necessarily has a temporal effect, namely 
the transformation of those in whom the Spirit comes to dwell— 
gratia gratum faciens . 18 As a temporal effect of the Spirit’s 
action, this grace is obviously aliquid creatum, “something cre¬ 
ated.” It is, moreover, a “possession” and “servant” of the 
persons who receive it, as the Spirit himself can never be; for 
this reason also there must be a sense in which “the gift is 

u Summa Theologiae I, 43, 3, ob 1. This work will be referred to 
only by part number (e.g. I = pars prima ). All citations from Aquinas are 
from the Marietti manual editions (Turin, various dates), unless otherwise 
noted. 

17 I, 43, 3, r; cf. 38, 1, r. 

18 Thus love for God ( caritas ) is one of the chief effects of the Spirit’s 
action, and our possession of this gift depends entirely on the continued 
personal indwelling of the Spirit. “Wherever there is an effect of God, 
God himself who causes the effect must necessarily be there. Hence, since 
the love by which we love God is in us through the Holy Spirit, it is 
necessary that the Holy Spirit himself be in us, as long as love is in us.” 
Summa contra Gentiles (=SCG) IV, 21 (#3576b). 
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distinguished essentially from the giver,” as the created from 
the uncreated. 19 

But “created grace” is not at all a reality interposed be¬ 
tween the uncreated person of the Spirit and the created per¬ 
sons in whom the Spirit dwells. As Aquinas conceives it, the 
gift of “created grace” does not inhibit direct contact between 
the Spirit and us, but is rather the effect that the Spirit neces¬ 
sarily achieves in order to bring about such contact. When the 
Spirit comes to dwell in us, “through his gifts we are joined 
to the Holy Spirit himself, who by his gift conforms us to 
himself.” 20 The union with the Spirit of those to whom he 
gives himself by grace is, Thomas stresses, immediate: “by 
grace we are joined to God himself, with nothing created in¬ 
tervening” ( per gratiam efficimur ipsi Deo coniuncti, et non me- 
diante aliqua creatura ). 21 Thus a suitable simile for “created 
grace” is not the mortar which comes between two bricks, 
separating them from one another by preventing contact be¬ 
tween them even as it binds them together, but rather the im¬ 
pression a signet ring makes in soft wax—the change in the 
wax itself which the ring brings about in order to establish direct 
contact with the wax, and without which the wax cannot ac¬ 
tually come into full contact with the ring. 22 

19 The quoted phrases are all from I, 38, 1, ad 1. Here Aquinas seems 
to have motives to which Palamas would surely be sympathetic for requir¬ 
ing a distinction between the Spirit as giver and a gift the Spirit gives, while 
sharing his insistence that the giver must radically indwell those who re¬ 
ceive this gift. 

20 In I Sent . 14, 2, 1, i, r. — S. Thomae Aquinatis Scriptum Super Libros 
Sententiarum , 4 vols., ed. P. Mandonnet, O.P. & M.F. Moos, O.P. (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1929-1947). Similarly SCG IV, 21 (#3580a): “The spiritual 
gifts are given to us by the Holy Spirit.. . and in this way we are con¬ 
formed ( configuramur ) to God by the Holy Spirit.” By the Spirit’s gift of 
grace the recipient “attains God himself” (I, 43, 3, r); through the Spirit’s 
personal indwelling ( habitare ) the saints may be said to “possess” ( habere ) 
the Spirit—in the specific sense that “a divine person is to be enjoyed and 
his effect is to be used”—and “in this way a divine person cannot be 
possessed except by a rational creature conjoined to God” (I, 38, 1, r). 

21 Jn I Sent . 14, 3, r; cf. 14, 2, 1, i, r: “In the reception of [the Spirit’s] 
gifts our relation [of receiving] does not terminate in the gifts, as if we 
had only them, but in the Holy Spirit. .. not only the gifts are said to 
flow ( procedere ) into us, but also he himself.” 

22 In some contexts Aquinas stresses that the exemplar whose form 
we come to bear is specifically Jesus Christ, and that the Spirit is the agent 
whose immediate action impresses this form upon us. Cf. the discussion of 
Aquinas on adoptio in the next section, especally the text cited in note 46. 
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Thus when Aquinas joins his contemporaries in rejecting 
Lombard’s view (I Sent . 17) that the Holy Spirit moves us to 
love God “without any intervening habit,” 23 the point is not 
(contrary to what Aquinas’s friends as well as foes have too 
readily assumed) that created grace and especially caritas are 
mortar after all. Rather Aquinas argues that the omnipotent 
creator Spirit cannot possibly come to dwell in us without mak¬ 
ing an impression on—indeed a radical change in—us: “the 
more perfect the agent, the more readily it imparts a “form”; 
therefore, “since the Holy Spirit is the most powerful agent of 
all, he moves us to love in such a way that he also imparts 
the habit of love ( caritas ).” 24 There is thus, against Lombard, 
a legitimate sense in which the habit of caritas is the “medium” 
of the Spirit’s indwelling: the habit is the medium, the created 
means, not of the Spirit’s distance from us, but precisely of 
his direct contact with us. So far, it seems, Palamas agrees with 
Aquinas about the action of the Spirit: the Spirit gives not 
only his gifts but himself, indeed just by giving his gifts he 
gives us nothing less than himself. 25 


23II-III, 23, 2, r; cf. MI, 110, 1, ad 2. 

^De Caritate 1 , ad 14; ad 2. Here too is vigorously affirmed the im¬ 
mediacy of the union to God the Spirit brought about by human reception 
of the Spirit’s created gift; in this union (as spoken of in I Cor 6:17), 
“the habit of charity functions more as the principle of love than as a 
medium between the lover and the beloved. For the act of love terminates 
immediately in God as the beloved; it does not terminate immediately in 
the habit of charity {actus dilectionis immediate transit in Deum ut in 
amatum, non autem immediate in habitum caritatis)De Caritate 1, ad 3; 
cf. ad 17. 

Andre de Halleux may be right to observe in this connection that “the 
great scholastics remained persuaded that the transforming gift is simply 
the effect of the divine presence in the soul, and that ‘to possess God is 
to be possessed by him.’ However, there was a great danger that other 
scholastics would come to reify created grace into an ‘object,’ unsuited to 
fulfill its unifying function because it was cut off from its source by the 
infinite distance separating the creature from the creator. And it seems 
that the common teaching of Latin theology had fallen into this trap by 
the time of Palamas” (“Palamisme et scolastique,” in Patrologie et cecume- 
nisme: recueil d*itudes [Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovani- 
ensium 93, Leuven: University Press, 1990], p. 789). Whether the key 
texts of fourteenth century Latin scholasticism bear out this judgment is 
not a question we can here decide. 

^More precisely, for Aquinas, the Spirit both gives himself by bestow¬ 
ing his gifts, and bestows his gifts by giving himself; there is a sense in 
which each is true (cf. I, 43, 3, ad 2; In I Sent. 14, 2, 1, ii r). 
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Aquinas conceives the result or outcome of the Spirit’s 
personal indwelling and action in manifold ways, as Palamas 
also would later do. Thomas does not gather these various 
conceptions of the Spirit’s work around the notion of “deifica¬ 
tion” so insistently as Palamas, but he regularly employs this 
idea to characterize the Spirit’s action. The aim of human life 
is blessedness, which comes about when we are joined to God 
in such a way that we become “gods by participation”; 26 it was 
for this purpose, as the Fathers argued, that the Word be¬ 
came flesh (“God became man, in order than man might be¬ 
come God”). 27 In this life we begin to attain our final aim 
when the Father and the Son send their Spirit to dwell in us 
as their gift to us. The grace which the Spirit gives by joining 
and conforming us to himself and to those who sent him is a 
“participation of the divine nature”; the Spirit gives himself 
and his grace to us “for the sake of participation in the divine 
nature, as II Pet 1:4 says ... and on account of receiving this 
nature we are said to be reborn ( regenerari ) as children ( filios ) 
of God.” 28 By the power of the Holy Spirit “who moves us into 
eternal life,” human beings, “having been made sharers of the 
divine nature (consors ... divinae naturae ), are adopted as 
children of God.” 29 

As these last remarks indicate, Thomas (again like Pala¬ 
mas) takes the Pauline notion of “adoption” as helping to 
specify the sense in which the Spirit makes us participants in 
the divine nature. 30 Those who become God’s adopted chil¬ 
dren by the Spirit’s action do not participate in a divine nature 
which could exist apart from the persons who possess it in 

2*1-11, 3, 1, ad 1. 

27 III, 1, 2, r. 

28 I-n, 110, 3, r. 

29 I-II, 114, 3, r; cf. ad 3. 

30 In a similar vein, cf. Thomas’s commentary on Tit 3:5-6, a passage 
to which Palamas also appeals to explicate his concept of the Spirit’s deify¬ 
ing action (above, note 9). “Human beings need two things in their lost 
state which are attained through Christ, namely to participate in the divine 
nature, and to put off the old nature” (In Tit 3, 1 [#92]). Now “a new 
nature is not acquired except by birth ( generationem )” (ibid.). The generatio 
by which we receive our new nature results in a “participation in the Son 
of God” (ibid.); it brings about a permanent share in Christ’s own divinity. 
And this participation is itself brought about by the action of the Spirit, 
sent (in baptism, specifically) from the Father and the Son: “rebirth is 
through the Spirit” (#93). 
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an ordered way—a nature a share in which could just as well 
be communicated to creatures by a God who was not the 
Trinity. Rather we participate in the divine nature specifically 
as it is eternally and totally communicated by the Father to 
the Son. To be regenerated “as children of God” by the Spirit 
is precisely to receive a share in the one, natural, eternal, and 
person-constituting relationship of the Son to the Father—a share 
in his inner-divine filiatio, his own sonship or “begottenness”: 
“adoptive sonship is a partcipated likeness of natural sonship.” 31 
This participated filiatio conforms us to the incarnate Word 
(makes us bearers of the image of the Son, following Rom 
8:29 and I Cor 15:49), and by conforming us to him gives 
us a share in his own eternal conformity to the Father. “Through 
grace and charity, the creature comes to be like ( assimilatur ) 
the eternal Word of God with respect to the unity which the 
Word has with the Father; hence the Lord prays [Jn 17:21], 
‘may they be one in us, just as we are one.’ And such likeness 
(assimilatio) completes the idea of adoption, since an eternal 
inheritance is owed to those thus conformed (assimilatis) . 82 
This assimilatio, Thomas once again stresses, is distinctively 
the Spirit’s action: “just as the Son, coming in the name of 
the Father, brings his faithful under the Father ... so also 
the Holy Spirit conforms ( configuravit ) us to the Son, in that 
he adopts us as children of God, Rom 8:15.” 3S Thus for Aquinas 
adopted creatures become by the Spirit’s grace what the un- 

*1111, 23, 4, r. Cf. Ill, 23, 1, ad 2: “in the act of adoption there is 
shared with human beings a likeness of the natural sonship, according to 
Rom [8:29].* 

32 III, 23, 3, r. On filial adoption as bearing Christ’s image, cf. In Rom 
8, 6 (#704-05). We are Christ’s ‘‘brothers,” Thomas emphasizes (cf. 
#706), not only because he shares our human nature (which is to say, 
our human filiatio), but also because we share in his divine filiatio (and 
in that way his divine nature). 

33 //i Ioannem 14, 6 (#1957); on “configuravit,” cf. above, note 20. 
The Spirit’s distinctive actions are, on Thomas’s account, manifold. He is 
“the one who makes us love God”; the Spirit “gives us the hope of for¬ 
giveness”; “he is the Spirit, because he moves hearts to obey God” (ibid., 
#1955; cf., in considerably greater detail, SCG IV, 20-22). 

The Spirit’s action, Thomas elsewhere suggests, conforms us by par¬ 
ticipation not only to the Son’s person-constituting and eternal filiatio , but 
to his own person-constituting and eternal processio ; to participation in each 
is ascribed a different effect in us: the “rational creature” can enjoy God 
only by being conjoined to him, “namely when the creature becomes a 
participant in the divine Word and in the One who proceeds as Love, so 
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created Son is by nature, namely recipients of the Father’s 
divinity by jiliatio. This seems close to Palamas’s contention 
that the saints, though by nature made from nothing, become 
“uncreated by grace” (above, note 10, cf. also note 8). 

To this suggestion of agreement between the two theo¬ 
logians on the Spirit’s deifying action it might be objected, of 
course, that Aquinas regards the gifts which the Spirit gives 
as created, while Palamas insists that they are uncreated. But, 
as we have observed, Aquinas in fact argues that the Spirit’s 
chief gifts are uncreated: his own uncreated person, to whom 
he joins us by dwelling in us, and the uncreated nature of 
the Trinity, in which we participate by the Spirit’s indwelling. 
Created grace—the participation itself, and the transformation 
of the creature which comes about through it—is but a neces¬ 
sary and dependent consequence of the uncreated gifts. For 
his part, Palamas allows that the gifts of the Spirit (itveupoc- 
tikoc xapia^axoc) include the created consequences of the 
Spirit’s bestowal of the uncreated energies, and not simply 
the energies themselves. “It is not the energy of God that is a 
creature—certainly not!—but rather the effect and the product 
of the energy”; this applies to creatures both as “brought forth 
from nothing” and as “changed for the better.” 34 

It might further be objected that Aquinas conceives of 
deification as participation in the divine nature and essence, 
while Palamas goes out of his way to insist that the saints 
participate only in the divine energies, and not in the divine 
essence. It may be, however, that this does not signal a dis¬ 
agreement between the two theologians about deification, and 
so about the Spirit’s action, but rather signals that they have 
different concepts of participation. Palamas, for example, some¬ 
times seems to think of particulars as participating in their 
own essence: “an essence (ouola) has as many hypostases as 
it has participants.” 35 He is therefore naturally reluctant to 

that he is freely able to know God truly and to love him rightly” (I, 
38, 1, r). 

34 Capita, 73, 6-8; 91, 11-12. For the Spirit’s role, cf. Capita, 112; 129. 
On this cf. Lison, L’Esprit repandu, pp. 115-121: “created grace is as it 
were the gift produced by uncreated grace, by the uncreated energy of the 
Spirit” (p. 121). 

35 Capita, 109, 1-2. 
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suppose that created persons can participate in the divine es¬ 
sence, since this would give them the same ontological status 
as the persons of the Trinity. 36 For Aquinas, by contrast, 
the persons of the Trinity do not participate in their nature, 
but possess it essentially (or, as he sometimes says, “per se”); 
as he uses the concept, it is always creatures who have their 
being, essence, or attributes by participation, and never God. 37 
Fixing the nature and extent of the difference between the 
concepts of participation in the two theologians would require 
an extended textual study. 38 But if the difference indicated by 
these observations bore out on a larger scale, then the two 
would not disagree about participation in the divine nature, 
and so about deification: since they mean different things by 
“participate,” Thomas would not, when he says that the saints 
“participate” in the divine nature, be asserting what Palamas 
denies (and conversely). On the contrary: just because they 
had different concepts of participation, their contrasting state¬ 
ments about participation in the divine nature would signal 
different but compatible ways of articulating an account of 

36 “If... the essence of God is an object of participation for all ... it 
will turn out to be no longer trihypostatic but multihypostatic” ( Capita , 
109, 4-6). 

37 Thus, for example, with regard to the matter at hand: “That which 
is said per se is not said participatively. Therefore Christ, who is the 
natural Son of God, can in no way be called an adopted son,” while we, 
by contrast, can only be called God’s children “participatively,” and there¬ 
fore adoptively (III, 23, 4, r). 

38 For a brief presentation of the recent debates about this problem, 
cf. Yves Congar, I Believe in the Holy Spirit, vol. 3 (London: G. Chapman), 
pp. 65-6. Charles Journet sees in the notion of participation perhaps the 
deepest conceptual difference between Aquinas and Palamas, though neither 
Journet’s distinction between “entitative” and “intentional” participation, nor 
his claim that deification takes place through participation of the latter 
rather than the former sort, finds any direct support in Aquinas (“Palamisme 
et thomisme,” Revue Thomiste 60 [1960], pp. 429-52; here pp. 447-51). 
More plausibly, Rowan Williams argues that the discussion surrounding 
Palamas’ notion of participation reflects some deep-going conceptual con¬ 
fusions—not least in Palamas and his modern advocates (‘The Philosophical 
Structures of Palamism,” Eastern Churches Review 9 [1977], pp. 27-44). 
Confusion about the notion of participation would not, of course, prevent 
Palamas from agreeing with (that is, not contradicting) Aquinas about 
it, or about the pneumatological issues with which this matter is closely 
bound up. To be sure, confusion might have ramifications that would lead to 
disagreements elsewhere (as Williams suggests), though there is no room 
to pursue these possibilities here. 
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the Spirit’s deifying action. On this account they would be 
largely agreed—granted, as we have tried to indicate, con¬ 
siderable similarity, and so relevant agreement, in their wider 
beliefs about the Spirit’s action. 


The Role of the Spirit in the Action of the Trinity 

I have spoken so far of “the action of the Spirit,” but 
this is an oversimplification. Palamas forcefully insists on the 
patristic maxim that the actions of the Trinity—more broadly, 
the divine energies, whether or not these involve a reference 
to creatures—are common to the persons of the Trinity. The 
divine persons share the same action not simply generically, 
but numerically; all three have one numerically identical 
ivepyeicc (whether the latter is taken collectively or individ¬ 
ually), just as they have one numerically identical ouoia. 39 
The Spirit can thus undertake no action which is not also the 
action of the Son and the Father, indeed no action which is 
not numerically the same as the action of the Son and the 
Father (this of course goes, mutatis mutandis , for the Son and 
the Father as well). The chief reason for insisting on the 
numerical unity of every action of the Trinity—for insisting that 
in divinis, unlike in creaturis, we cannot count actions by count¬ 
ing persons, and conversely—while a hard-won achievement in 
the fourth century, has long since been obvious: if it were not 
so, then Father, Son, and Spirit would no more be one God 
than Peter, James, and John, plying the same trade, are one 
tradesman (to borrow Gregory of Nyssa’s illustration). 

But while this affirmation clearly seems to be indispensa¬ 
ble, it also poses a problem, with which trinitarian theologies 
have sought to cope in various ways. The undivided character 
of God’s actions ad extra seems to make it difficult or impos¬ 
sible for those actions to display the distinctions between the 
divine persons. This threatens to reduce the Trinity to a piece 
of information which God reveals about himself, but which has 

39 “The energy of the three divine hypostases is not one in the sense 
of similarity, as with us, but is one in being and in number” ( Capita , 138, 
1-2); ‘The powers and energies are identical for the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit” ( Capita , 72, 6-7). 
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no bearing on his creative and saving work in the world; at 
least as far as we could tell, these actions could be carried out 
no differently than they actually have been by a God who 
was not triune. 40 The problem is, indeed, more serious than 
has sometimes been supposed. Since (numerically) one action 
seems to call for (numerically) one agent, the numerical unity 
of the divine action brings into question not only the relevance 
of knowing that the persons are distinct, but whether there are 
any distinct persons to know. 41 The need to assert both the 
numerical distinction of the divine persons (viz., agents) and 
the numerical identity of the divine action—the need to assert 
that the works precisely of the Trinity are undivided—thus 
requires some explanation of how we can count persons with¬ 
out counting actions. 

Following a long tradition, Palamas handles this problem 
by saying that while the action of the divine persons is always 
numerically one, each person enacts or undertakes it in a 
different way. Each person has, as it were, a different role or 
place in the one divine action. Or, if the “energies” sometimes 
seem more like attributes than actions, each person possesses 
each energy in a different way. The difference consists in the 
unique location each person has in an irreversible sequence 
according to which all the actions of the Trinity are carried 
out. In every action of “the three divine and revered hypos¬ 
tases,” Palamas argues, “the movement of the divine will 

40 Karl Rahner has articulated this worry with particular force; for its 
application to Palamas cf. Wendebourg, Geist Oder Energie, p. 50: “If the 
action and the medium of the action are the same, how are they supposed 
to bring about knowledge of different agents?” It is puzzling why some 
interpreters (obviously excluding Wendebourg herself) regard this as a 
peculiarly “Western” problem, since the Cappadocians were the first to 
propose that the works of the Trinity are undivided, and the Greek theo¬ 
logical tradition has greatly insisted on the point through Palamas, and 
beyond. 

41 The problem can be put perhaps more precisely than this. Just be¬ 
cause the divine action is numerically one, when we assert (e.g.), “The 
Spirit deifies” (or "creates,” etc.), we want to say that we can equally 
well substitute salva veritate “the Son,” “the Father,” “the Trinity,” or 
“God” for “the Spirit.” But (assuming that the substituted position is, in 
Quine’s phrase, “purely referential”) this means that the intersubstitutable 
terms should all refer to the same thing. An account is therefore needed 
of how to block the normal inference from this sort of intersubstitution to 
identity of reference. 
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is one, originating from (£k) the Father as primary cause, 
going forth through (5ioc) the Son, and being manifested in 
(£v) the Holy Spirit.” 42 This suggests that every divine “move¬ 
ment” is enacted by the Father as the one “from” whom it 
occurs, the Son as the one “through” whom it occurs, and the 
Spirit as the one “in” whom it occurs; the Spirit’s distinctive 
place in this sequence is thus to “manifest” the action begun 
by the Father and carried through by the Son. The outcome 
of every divine action bears the stamp of the particular sequence 
in which the persons enact it, and thereby of each divine per¬ 
son in his distinction from the others. “In the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit we observe a distinctive effect (t&iov dmo- 
xeXeapa) for each of the hypostases,” though this is “not 
entirely similar” to creaturely action (such as the different 
nests built by different swallows), precisely because “all of 
creation is one action of the three.” 48 

Thus for Palamas the Father, the Son, and the Spirit 
undertake one and the same action, but each does so in a 
way different from the others. The Father creates (and deifies, 
and so forth) as the one from whom this action originates, 
while the Son creates as the one through whom this same 
action takes place. These are two irreducibly different ways 
of being related to the action—one of which (being its medium) 
presupposes the other (being its origin). Similarly, the Spirit’s 
role of manifesting the action is different from, and presup¬ 
poses, what it manifests, namely the origination of the action 
from the Father and its execution through the Son. By follow¬ 
ing this sequence all the divine actions do in fact display that 
the divine persons are distinct from one another, without 
sacrificing their numerical unity of action ad extra. And the 
different location of each person in one and the same action 
blocks, Palamas suggests, the natural inference from unity of 
action to unity of agent—it gives us a way of counting persons 
without counting actions. 

Thomas agrees with Palamas on three crucial points re- 

^Capita, 112, 8-11. For further texts, cf. Lison, If.Esprit ripandu , 
pp. 90-94. 

**Capita y 112, 13-18. As Lison summarizes, “like the Father and the 
Son, the Spirit has a relationship, personal and unique to him, to the energy 
which is common to them” {VEsprit ripandu, p. 99). 
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garding the actions of the Trinity in the world, and in par¬ 
ticular on the role of the Spirit: i) the actions of the triune 
God in the world display distinctions between the divine per¬ 
sons; ii) the actions display such distinctions because each per¬ 
son enacts or undertakes every action in a way unique to that 
person, and different from the ways in which the other persons 
engage in the action; iii) every action of the three persons is, 
nonetheless, numerically identical for the three. And he adds 
a fourth point to maximize the distinction between the divine 
persons in their shared action. This goes a bit beyond any¬ 
thing which (so far as I know) Palamas explicitly says, though 
some passages could readily be taken to imply it (such as 
that cited in note 43, above). In any case, it seems not to 
contradict what Palamas says, and so agrees with him: iv) the 
distinctions displayed in the divine actions ad extra have their 
visible root not only in the irreversible sequence in which the 
actions are undertaken (though Aquinas, to be sure, thinks 
there is such a sequence), but, beyond that, in the eternal 
and incommunicable uniqueness of each of the divine persons 
themselves. Thomas, in other words, strives not only to show 
that every action belongs to each person in a different way, 
but to show how that difference stems from the innermost 
personal uniqueness of each divine agent, and thereby to state 
explicitly what the difference consists in for various important 
cases. 

Take, for example, the divine act of adoption, which has 
as its terminus deifying participation in the eternal filiatio of 
Jesus Christ. As we have observed, Thomas sometimes at¬ 
tributes adoptare to the Spirit, regarding it as his distinctive 
action (cf. above, notes 29, 33). But the matter is of course 
more complicated than that: “to bring about any effect in 
creatures is common to the whole Trinity on account of the 
unity of nature, since where there is one nature, there must 
be one power and one action ( operatio )” (cf. [iii], above). 44 
If, moreover, the act of adoptio belongs with particular clarity 
to any of the divine persons, it should surely be the Father, 
since in God to beget a Son (generare) belongs uniquely to 
the Father (“is proper to the person of the Father”) and our 
own adoptive relation to God is a “participated likeness” of 

«ra, 23, 2, r. 
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the eternal Son’s natural relation to the Father. 45 It is there¬ 
fore necessary to say that one and the same act of adoption 
is undertaken differently by each of the persons. The Father 
is the auctor of adoptare, the original source without whose 
initiative the divine act of adopting creatures would not take 
place at all. The Son is the exemplar of adoptare, since we 
are adopted when we come to have, by participation, a rela¬ 
tion to the Father which resembles his own eternal filiatio. 
The Spirit is the imprimens of adoptare, the agent who ter¬ 
minates the one divine act of adoption by uniting us to the 
exemplar,™ and in this way creating in us a participated likeness 
of the exemplar. So far Aquinas vigorously affirms both (i) that 
the divine actions ad extra (assuming that others follow the 
pattern of adoptio) exhibit distinctions among the divine per¬ 
sons, and (ii) that they do so because each person has a 
different role, unique to him, in every divine action. 

By observing the quite different role each person has in 
the one divine act of adoptio, we can also uphold our intui¬ 
tion that this particular act belongs primarily to the Father. 
In general, we might say, “to adopt,” is to give to those who 
are not one’s natural offspring a share in the goods one gives 
to those who are. 47 On account of the unity of divine action, 
“to adopt” in God’s case must be an act of the Son and the 
Spirit as well as the Father, but the way in which the Son 
and the Spirit adopt us, the distinctive role each plays in the 
act, reinforces (rather than detracts from) the natural fitness 
we sense between the act of adoption and the person of the 
Father. As the exemplar in this divine act, the Son “adopts” 
us precisely by being the one who receives, in the Father’s 
eternal act of generare, all that the Father is and has, 48 and so 

45 Ibid .; cf. above, notes 33-4. 

^III, 23, 2, ad 3: “Therefore adoption, while it is common to the 
whole Trinity, is nevertheless attributed (appropriate—on which more 
momentarily) to the Father as its source, to the Son as its pattern 
(exemplar), and to the Holy Spirit as the one who impresses on us the 
likeness of this pattern.” 

47 Cf. HI, 23, 1, r: “One person adopts another as his child in that he 
admits the other, out of his goodness, to a share in his inheritance.” 

48 The “Word in God” is “expressive of the total being (esse) of the 
Father,” and in this precise sense “is of the same essence and substance 
as the Father” (In loannem 1, 1, #29); the “Word was... eternally with 
God, receiving being and divinity from him” (ibid., #62). 
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by constituting the model for our own sonship—our own recep¬ 
tion of a share in these goods. The Spirit adopts us by being 
the immediate agent of that conformity to the Son by which 
we receive these goods. But as the original possessor of the 
goods which are shared, and the auctor of the will to share 
them with creatures, the bestowal of the goods—the adoptare— 
belongs chiefly to the Father; the particular nature of this act 
fits most of all with the personal characteristics which are 
uniquely his. And so, Thomas argues, “[Adoption] can be ap¬ 
propriated to the Father, since it has a likeness with that which 
is unique to him ( cum proprio eius ). ,H9 

As this last remark suggests, “appropriation” is Thomas’s 
covering term for the way divine acts belong to divine per¬ 
sons. The term gets used in two ways: to characterize the 
different manner in which each person undertakes every action 
(as, e.g., respectively auctor, exemplar, and imprimens of 
adoptare ), and to locate the person to whom the action chiefly 
belongs—the one with whom it has the most intimate similitudo 
(in the case of adoptare, the Father). Not only actions but 
attributes are “appropriated” in these two ways to the per¬ 
sons of the Trinity, in those cases where the attributes are 
“essential,” and so numerically identical for the three persons. 
Indeed, every divine action is not only appropriated to the 
persons in both ways, but itself displays the appropriation of 
the divine attributes. 50 To “appropriate,” Thomas observes, 
“is nothing other than to draw that which is shared toward 

49 /« III Sent . 10, 2, 1, ii, r (#73). Since the action ( adoptare ) is shared 
by the three persons, its outcome, as Thomas observes (III, 23, 2, ad 2), 
must be as well; there is thus a sense in which we are the adopted children 
(filii) of the Trinity, and not only of the Father (for a similar suggestion 
in Palamas, cf. Capita , 132, 7-11). But what applies to the action applies 
equally to the effect: it belongs to each person in a different way, and 
belongs chiefly to the Father. “By the adoption which comes through grace 
we are made Christ’s brothers [cf. Rom 8:29], since by it we are made 
children of God the Father; but we do not become Christ’s brothers on 
account of being made children of Christ or of the Holy Spirit” (In HI 
Sent. 10, 2, 1, ii, ad 2 [#75]). 

50 “In any divine action, what is appropriated to the three persons is 
shown,” here specifically the appropriation of the shared divine attributes 
of potentia (to the Father), sapientia (to the Son) and bonitas (to the 
Spirit; citing Damascene in support). For this reason, “every divine action 
may be appropriated to one person more than to another, according as 
that action more clearly displays an attribute which is appropriated to 
that person.” In HI Sent. 4, 1, 1, i, r (#18-19), 
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that which is proper ( commune trahere ad proprium) .” 51 The 
“propria” here are the characteristics or attributes which are 
absolutely unique to each divine person, in particular those 
which constitute the personal identity of each, and so are not 
shared with anyone else—in no way are they commune. 52 To 
“appropriate” is thus to ascribe or “draw” ( trahere ) actions 
and attributes shared by the three persons differently to each, 
and primarily to one, on the basis of what is incommunicably 
unique to each person. 

Interpreters of Thomas (here again, friends as well as 
foes) sometimes suppose that it is we who “draw” divine ac¬ 
tions and attributes in this or that way to this or that person, 
and we who construct the similitudo of commune to proprium 
which guides the process. These interpreters construe “ap¬ 
propriation” as a linguistic and epistemological convenience 
whereby we distinguish the divine persons by assigning roles 
and attributes differently to each, but must recognize that our 
ascription has no relation to the “real”—that is, entirely un¬ 
differentiated—way in which the persons of the Trinity possess 
their shared attributes and actions. This conclusion perhaps 
arises through incautious inference from Aquinas’s observa¬ 
tion that we come to knowledge of the divine persons in 
their incommunicable uniqueness through appropriation. 53 It 
is a bit difficult to understand how one could be so incautious 
as to draw this inference, since if it were correct then ap¬ 
propriation would not lead, as Thomas proposes, “to the knowl¬ 
edge of the personal properties”—to knowledge of the divine 
persons in their inco m municable uniqueness—but would ut¬ 
terly obscure such knowledge. 54 

Thomas’s own explicit view is that appropriations are 
natural and ontological—they are “drawn,” as it were, by God— 
and just for this reason manifest and yield knowledge of the 
propria, the eternal and person-constituting characteristics, of 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. “Although the essential 

51 De Veritate 7, 3, r. 

52 “The proper name (nomen proprium) of any person signifies that 
by which this person is distinguished from all others” (I, 33, 2, r). 

53< The manifestation of the persons by essential attributes is called 
appropriation” (I, 39, 7, r). 
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attributes are common to the three, nevertheless each attribute, 
on account of its own meaning ( rationem ), has a greater like¬ 
ness to a proprium of one person than to that of another. 
Hence it can suitably be appropriated to that person. .. [e. g] 
wisdom to the Son .. . Thus the likeness of what is appropriated 
to the proprium of a person makes the appropriation suitable 
ontologically; it would obtain even if we did not exist.” 55 Thus 
(iv), above: for Thomas, the divine actions display distinc¬ 
tions among the divine persons precisely by exhibiting the 
persons themselves in their innermost distinction from one an¬ 
other; the different ways in which the divine persons each 
undertake their action manifest, beyond the sequence of the 
action, the incommunicable uniqueness of each of the per¬ 
sons. 58 As with adoptio, so with the rest of the divine actions 
ad extra, each in its own way: “everything which happens in 
time is in some way a likeness of those things which are from 
eternity.” 57 


The Person of the Spirit 

So far it seems plausible to suggest that Palamas and 
Aquinas agree on the Spirit: they appear to agree on the con¬ 
tours of the Spirit’s deifying action, and to agree that this 
action belongs to the Spirit in a way which is at once unique 
to him and consistent with the unity of the divine action in 

S5 /n I Sent. 31, 1, 2, r. 

56 De Halleux suggests that the conceptual advance lies with Palamas, 
rather than Aquinas (at least if Aquinas counts as a representative of “Latin 
theology”), but this rests on a way of construing “appropriation” which, 
I have argued, is basically the opposite of Aquinas’s: “From the Father, 
through the Son, in the Spirit: the common energies retain a differentiated 
relationship to each of the three hypostases. In this way Palamism avoids 
being driven to the theory of metaphorical appropriations, which remains 
one of the weakness of Latin theology” (“Palamisme et scolastique,” 
p. 798). For Aquinas, an appropriation is metaphorical only if the ap¬ 
propriated attribute is metaphorical—which is not, of course, the case with 
any attribute “which would obtain even if we did not exist” (cf. note 55). 
For an account of Thomas on appropriations closer to the one proposed 
here, cf. Ghislain LaFont, Peut-on connaitre Dieu en Jisus-Christ? (Paris: 
Cerf, 1969), pp. 140-146. 

57 III, 23, 2, ad 3. A more adequate account would have to see whether 
Aquinas consistently follows this rule, by considering a much wider range 
of cases. 
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the world. This makes it worthwhile to ask whether they agree 
about the person of the Spirit. When each attributes actions— 
more precisely, roles in the one divine action—to “the Spirit,” 
are they attributing these actions and roles to the same thing? 
Is, in other words, the referent of “the Holy Spirit” the same 
for each? If it is, then they agree—hold compatible relevant 
beliefs—not only about the Spirit’s action, but about his per¬ 
son. If the referent of “the Spirit” is different for each, then 
they agree neither about the Spirit’s person nor his action, 
since at least one would not be referring to the Spirit at all, 
and the compatibility in their beliefs about the Spirit’s action 
would therefore fail of relevance: their agreement would be 
of the incidental kind which attaches to speakers who happen 
say like or similar things about quite different objects. To re¬ 
call our earlier example, they might agree that what each is 
talking about is “green,” but if one is talking about grass and 
the other about limes, their agreement is trivial; here we need 
agreement rooted neither in coincidence nor in silence, but in 
explicit reference to the same thing. 

Figuring out whether speakers are referring to the same 
thing is a complex business, not least in this case. For present 
purposes we can take a shortcut, and ask whether Palamas 
and Aquinas agree on identity conditions for “the Spirit.” If 
they agree on what makes the Spirit a unique individual, a 
person distinct from all others—and in particular from the 
Father and the Son—then it will be reasonable to suppose that 
they are referring to the same thing when they speak of “the 
Spirit.” Here too the matter is complicated, not least because 
Aquinas attends to the question of what exactly is person- 
constituting for the Spirit in considerably greater detail than 
does Palamas, so that a direct consideration of the conditions 
minimally necessary to the Spirit’s personal identity would 
largely be a matter of comparing speech with silence. Here 
too a shortcut presents itself. There is one point were it seems 
obvious that Palamas and Aquinas disagree about the person 
of the Spirit: one denies that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Son, the other affirms it. It would, of course, take a detailed 
investigation of the views of the two theologians on the proces¬ 
sion of the Spirit to decide whether their disagreement over the 
Filioque is substantive, or merely verbal. Much recent discus- 
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sion has suggested, often cogently, that the conflict between 
East and West over the procession of the Spirit turns out to 
be a complementary difference of emphasis rather than a 
genuinely substantive disagreement. 58 But let us assume for 
purposes of argument that they genuinely disagree, that when 
Palamas rejects the Filioque he denies at some point what 
Aquinas affirms. The key question then becomes: is this a dis¬ 
agreement over the identity of the Spirit? Can one who denies 
the Filioque and one who affirms it refer to the same thing 
when they speak of “the Spirit”? 

There is room here briefly to pursue only one thought 
on this point. In a word: it seems that on Aquinas’s own ac¬ 
count, the identity of the Spirit is indifferent to the truth or 
falsity of the Filioque (or, to use his own language, of the 
procedit a Filio). In his trinitarian theology, the Filioque does 
not belong among the propria— the identity conditions, broadly 
conceived—of any divine person, least of all the Spirit. Thus 
while Aquinas thinks there are good reasons for insisting on 
the Filioque, on his account those who reject it are nonethe¬ 
less able to refer to the same thing as those who accept it. 

In order to see how this might be so, recall that for Aquinas, 
it is “processio” which most basically marks out the Spirit’s 
incommunicable uniqueness—his identity. This term names both 
a relation, of which the Spirit is the unique subject, to the Father 
and the Son, and the property ( proprietas ) or characteristic 
(notio ), unique to the Spirit, of possessing that relation. 59 In 
Aquinas’s trinitarian theology the divine persons are individu¬ 
ated by certain of their relations to one another, the proprietates 
can also be regarded as identity conditions for the persons, 
since these are simply the person-constituting relations, con¬ 
sidered as possessed by the person whose identity they con¬ 
stitute. Thus: “there are three personal characteristics, that is, 
characteristics which constitute persons: ‘paternitas,’ ‘filiatio,’ 

M See, e.g., the recent article by Michael D. Torre, “St John Damascene 
and St Thomas Aquinas on the Eternal Procession of the Holy Spirit,” 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 38/3 (1994), pp. 303-27, with ample 
references to further literature. Orthodox and Roman Catholic. 

59 Precisely in order to do justice to the distinctions among the divine 
persons, Thomas argues, “it is necessary that there be a separate, abstract 
way of signifying the relations, namely as ‘properties’ or ‘characteristics’” 
I, 32, 2, r; cf. I, 40, 1, r). 
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et ‘processio* these are identity conditions for the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, respectively. 60 The propria of each 
divine person—those features or characteristics which belong 
uniquely to each—are more numerous than this; there is a sense 
in which “Love” and “Gift,” for example, are both propria 
of the Holy Spirit. 61 In this way the identity conditions for the 
Spirit, his propria taken as a whole, include more than pro¬ 
cessio, but this notio personalis is basic—it constitutes the per¬ 
son to whom the other characteristics uniquely belong. 

The relation reciprocal to processio (the relatio opposita, 
in Aquinas’s terminology), is communis spiratio— the Filioque . 62 
The relation and characteristic of breathing the Spirit is shared 
by the Father and the Son; the Spirit is the term rather than 
the subject of this relation. But notice: communis spiratio is 
not person-constituting for the Spirit. The person-constituting 
relation (and associated characteristic) for the Spirit is pro¬ 
cessio—that relation of which the Spirit is the subject, not the 
one of which he is the term (the same goes, of course, for 
the person-constituting relations of the Father and the Son). 
Communis spiratio does not, indeed, belong among the propria 
of the Spirit at all, and so, even taking the propria in divinis 
as the identity conditions of the divine persons in the broadest 
sense (as distinguished from those conditions which are, strictly 
speaking, person-constituting), communis spiratio is not among 
the Spirit’s identity conditions. And this is simply to say that 
communis spiratio— the Filioque— has no effect on the identity 
of the Spirit; he would be the same person if he proceeded 
from the Father alone as he is by proceeding from the Father 
and the Son. 

Communis spiratio is not, moreover, among the iden¬ 
tity conditions for any divine person, since it does not belong 
uniquely to any person: “ ‘Communis spiratio’ is not a property, 
since it belongs to two persons.” 63 This bears on one of the 

«®I, 32, 3, r. I 

«iCf. I, 37-38. 

62 Cf. I, 36, 2, r. 

63 I, 32, 3, r; cf. 30, 2, r. This, to be sure, makes communis spiratio con¬ 
ceptually odd, since it is neither shared by all the persons nor unique to 
one of them, neither commune nor proprium. Thomas seeks to handle this 
oddity by distinguishing between strict and extended senses of the term 
“proprium”; in the extended sense communis spiratio can be regarded as a 
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standard Orthodox objections to the Filioque, suggested by 
Palamas and stressed by some of his modern advocates. Quite 
apart from the unhappy effects it has on the way the person 
of the Spirit is conceived, so the objection goes, the Filioque 
obliterates the distinction of the Father from the Son, and so 
the personal identities of both, by ascribing to them the breath¬ 
ing of the Spirit as a shared characteristic. 84 But for Aquinas 
communis spiratio, rather than undercutting the distinction be¬ 
tween the Father and the Son, presupposes it. Since it is not 
a proprium in the first place, communis spiratio cannot af¬ 
fect, let alone efface, the identity of the Father and the Son; 
rather their identities must already be in place, they must 
already be constituted as persons with their own unique char¬ 
acteristics, in order for them to have the shared characteristic 
of communis spiratio at all. 65 Thus: just as the Spirit’s iden¬ 
tity is unaffected by the Filioque, so also the Father and the 
Son would be the same persons if the Spirit proceeded from 
the Father alone as they are in breathing the Spirit together. 

To be sure, communis spiratio (and so the Filioque ) does 
real work in Thomas’s trinitarian theology. On his account the 
divine persons are constituted in their incommunicable unique¬ 
ness, and so distinguished from one another, by their relations 
to one another. In God, however, not every relation can dis¬ 
tinguish persons, and so be person-constituting, but only those 

proprium of both the Father and the Son. Cf. de Potentia 10, 4, ad 7, also I, 
40, 1, ad 1. 

^For a suggestion of this worry in Palamas, cf. A6yoi <3mo6£t ktiko! 
66o, I, 38 (Euyyp&^ocTCc, vol. 1, p. 69, 9-19), and the discussion in 
Wendebourg, Geist oder Energie , pp. 47-8. Especially formative among 
modem Orthodox theologians (though here without explicit reference to 
Palamas) is Vladimir Lossky, Essai sur la tMologie mystique de Viglise 
d'orient (Paris: Aubier, 1944; ET: The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church , SVS Press, 1976), pp. 55-7. Lossky skips communis spiratio and 
argues that for the West generally, and Aquinas in particular, the problem is 
more fundamental: all personal distinctions in God “are more or less absorbed 
into the nature or essence” (p. 56). 

65 Like all that the Son is and has, communis spiratio is received by 
the Son from the Father through the act ( generare ) by which the Son 
is constituted as a person distinct from the Father, and so, Aquinas argues, 
compromises neither the Son’s distinction from the Father, nor the Father's 
position as the sole origin of divinity. “The Son has from the Father the 
fact that the Holy Spirit proceeds from him” (I, 36, 3, r), so that the 
Spirit “is said to proceed principally or properly from the Father, since the 
Son has this capacity from the Father” (ad 2). 
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which are oppositae: correlated with one another in such a 
way that being the term of one goes together with being the 
subject of the other, with the result that the same person can¬ 
not possibly be the subject of both (as, to recall the obvious 
trinitarian case, with paternitas and filiatio). When the con¬ 
stitution of the divine persons is understood in this way, then 
the Son will have to be included in the term of the relation 
which constitutes the person of the Spirit (processio) , as also 
in a correlative relation of which the Spirit is the term ( commu¬ 
nis spiratio ). Otherwise being the terms of spiratio and paternitas 
will no more make the Spirit and the Son two distinct persons 
than being the subject of these relations makes the Father two 
distinct persons. The aim of asserting communis spiratio and the 
Filioque is thus precisely to uphold, in a conceptual environment 
where relationes oppositae are taken to constitute divine persons, 
the distinction of the Spirit as a person from the Son, and his 
equality with the Son and the Father. 66 

With regard to the Filioque, then, Thomas’s view of the 
identity of the Spirit seems to run as follows. That the Spirit 
has a personal identity distinct from those of the Father and 
the Son depends on communis spiratio, and so on the Spirit’s 
origin from the Son as well as the Father. But the Spirit’s 
identity itself —what the Spirit’s identity is—does not. And this 
suggests that on Thomas’s own account, knowing what the 
Spirit’s identity is, and so being able to refer to the Spirit, does 
not depend on accepting the Filioque. Put differently: for 
Thomas the identity of the Spirit explicitly floats free of his 
own technical means for conceiving the constitution and dis¬ 
tinction of the divine persons. Accepting his technical con¬ 
ceptuality (divine persons as constituted by relationes oppo¬ 
sitae, and the like) seems to require accepting the Filioque in 
order to uphold the fides Trinitatis attested in Scripture and 
creed, which of course includes the personal distinction of the 
Spirit from the Son and the Father. 67 But on the grounds of 

66 Cf. the discussions in I, 36, 2, r; also In Ioannem 15, 4 #2063-5: 
“If the Son and the Holy Spirit are distinct persons proceeding from the 
Father [as they must be, “assuming the Trinity of persons”], it is necessary 
that they be distinguished by properties involving opposition,” namely “by 
relative opposition alone”; anything else “would be incompatible with their 
equality” (#2063). 

67 For Aquinas the church’s fides Trinitatis is always posita , presup- 
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that technical conceptuality itself, it is not necessary to accept 
the conceptuality in order to identify (or account for the iden¬ 
tification of) the Spirit. Thus the disagreement between Palamas 
and Aquinas on the Filioque (assuming hypothetically, as we 
have done, that there is a disagreement) is not on Aquinas’s 
own grounds a disagreement about the person of the Spirit- 
more precisely, about the identity conditions for the Spirit— 
but rather about the desirability and usefulness of adopting a 
trinitarian conceptuality like Aquinas’s. 

None of this yet shows, of course, that Palamas and 
Aquinas agree about the person of the Spirit; it shows at most 
that as far as Aquinas is concerned, their (putative) disagree¬ 
ment about the Filioque is no obstacle to agreement about the 
Spirit’s person. But let us momentarily suppose that further 
investigation bore out both i) that Palamas and Aquinas really 
do disagree (hold incompatible beliefs) when it comes to the 
Filioque, and ii) that this is not a disagreement about the iden¬ 
tity conditions for the person of the Spirit. What difference 
would the disagreement about the Filioque then make? It would 
not be a difference about the identity conditions for the Spirit 
(nor, as our analysis of Aquinas suggests, of the Father and 
the Son), and so not a difference which prevented either 
side in the disagreement from referring to the Spirit. Indeed, 
the Filioque can only be a disagreement about the Spirit at 
all on the assumption that it is not a disagreement over the 
Spirit’s identity; if the Filioque prevents one side from referring 
to the Spirit in the first place, the two sides will not have in 
common what they must have in order to succeed in disagreeing 
about the Spirit (modern polemics about the Filioque from 
both sides have too often ignored this obvious but important 
point). 

The difference might, as I have suggested, have to do 
with the nature of the technical concepts used in trinitarian 
theology, and the extent to which their use can be pressed. 
Getting clear about such a difference and deciding who was 
right might be quite useful for some purposes, but absent a 
failure of reference on one side this would not be a clarity 
and decision which bore on the fides Trinitatis— on the iden¬ 
tity, and identification, of the divine persons. And another 
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possibility needs to be considered. The (putative) disagree¬ 
ment between Palamas and Aquinas (and perhaps between 
filioquists and non-filioquists generally) might turn out to be, 
pretty much in Quine’s sense, a “don’t care”: a disagreement 
about the way to “regiment” (bring logical order to) the data 
of Scripture and creed which the data (the fides Trinitatis) 
give us no clear way—and no compelling motive—to resolve. 68 
It might turn out that the putative disagreement between Pala¬ 
mas and Aquinas on the Filioque is of that sort which makes 
no difference—in particular, no difference to agreement on the 
action and person of the Spirit. 


posed, in any effort to display its reasonableness and coherence, including 
efforts to account for the personal constitution and distinction of the divine 
persons (cf. I, 32, 1, ad 2; In Ioannem 15, 4, [#2063, cited in the previous 
note]). 

68 0n which see W. V. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1960), p. 259. 
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Orthodox Influence on the Roman 
Catholic Theologian Yves Congar, O.P.: 
A Sketch 1 


Joseph Fameree 


Fr Yves Congar, a French Dominican born in 1904, has 
made a great contribution to the renewal of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiology during this century. 2 With others, through his 
theology he anticipated and opened the way to the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-1965). 

His ecclesiological thought is characterized, first, by a 
“return to the sources of the faith”—the Bible, the Western 
and Eastern Fathers, the living Tradition of the Church—and 
second, by its ecumenical openness. Fr Congar turned par¬ 
ticularly to Protestants, but also to other Christians. The Or¬ 
thodox especially had a strong influence on him, much more 
perhaps than he has indicated in his writings. In this short 
article, I would like to sketch this Eastern influence and Fr 
Congar’s main contacts with the Orthodox before the Second 
Vatican Council. 

At the beginning of this century, the theological Faculty 
of the Dominicans of Paris (Le Saulchoir) had resettled in 
Belgium, close to Tournai, because of the anti-clerical laws of 
the French at that time. Later, “Saint Basil’s Russian Seminary” 
was established by Frs H. J. Omez and Chr. Dumont, O.P., 
in Lille (France), just across the border from Tournai. It 

Un sign of gratitude I would like to dedicate this article to the Faculty 
of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, where I spent the Fall 
Semester of 1994 as Visiting Fellow. I thank Dn. Allan Archer for the 
correction of my English text. 

2 About this Congarian contribution I refer to my book: Uecclisiologie 
(FYves Congar ay ant Vatican 11: Histoire et Eglise . Analyse et reprise 
critique , Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, no. 107 
(Louvain, University Press, 1992). 
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was a center of clerical formation, committed by Pope Pius XI 
to the French Dominicans, to provide for the further develop¬ 
ment of Russian “Uniatism” and a better knowledge of Rus¬ 
sian Christian culture. By 1927, that “unionist” institution en¬ 
joyed a great prestige at Le Saulchoir, where Fr Congar was 
studying. There were many contacts between both seminaries; 
thus, a door to Eastern theology and liturgy was open to the 
students of Le Saulchoir, where Fr Congar made his first im¬ 
portant discoveries about Russian Orthodoxy. 3 

In 1930 he was ordained priest. The following year, as 
soon as he had completed his Lectorat (a kind of Master of 
Theology degree), he immediately began teaching at Le 
Saulchoir in October. By January of 1932 he had only six 
months remaining of the year of supplementary studies to which 
he was entitled; so he went to Paris, where he studied until 
June. He took a course on rational sociology at the Institut 
Catholique (Fr D. Lallement), two on Martin Luther (G. 
Lebras and E. Gilson), and two courses with A. Lecerf and 
A. Jundt at the Protestant Theological Faculty. 4 

In Paris he did not just attend lectures; he also frequented 
the French-Russian Circle, a place of encounter between Ortho¬ 
dox, Protestants and Roman Catholics. There he met some 
Russian emigres, among them Nicolas Berdiaev and Fr Serge 
Boulgakov. He also got acquainted with Fr Lev Gillet, a Roman 
Catholic priest who became Orthodox. 5 At the Institut Cath¬ 
olique, Fr Congar discovered Fr A. Gratieux, who gave courses 
about A. S. Khomiakov and the Slavophile movement (the 
notion of “sobornost,” as we shall see, would have repercussions 
on the Congarian conception of the “collegiality” of the 
Church). 6 About the same time, he visited Dom Lambert 

3Cf. Y. Congar, Une Passion: runitS. Reflexions et Souvenirs 1929-1973, 
Foi vivante, no. 156 (Paris, Cerf, 1974), p. 11; J.-P. Jossua, Le Pire Congar. 
La thSologie au service du Peuple de Dieu, Chr&iens de toils les temps, 
no. 20 (Paris, Cerf, 1967), p. 18; J. Puyo, lean Puyo interroge le PSre 
Congar . t( Une vie pour la vSritP\ “Les interviews” (Paris, Centurion, 1975), 
p. 74; E. Fouilloux, Les catholiques et VunitS , chrStienne du XIXe au XXe 
side les. ltiniraires europiens d* expression frangaise (Paris, Centurion, 1982), 
pp. 214-215. 

*Cf. Y. Congar, op. cit pp. 17-18; E. Fouilloux, op. cit ., pp. 218-220. 

5 Cf. Y. Congar, op. cit., pp. 18-19; J. Puyo, op. cit., p. 76. 

6 Cf. the later book of A. Gratieux, A. S. Khomiakov et le mouvement 
Slavophile, Unam Sanctam, nos. 5 and 6 (Paris, Cerf, 1939). 
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Beauduin, the founder of the monastery of Amay in Belgium 
(established there in 1925 and moved to Chevetogne in 1939) 
and of the periodical Irenikon (1926). This monastery wor¬ 
shipped (and still does) in two chapels simultaneously, in the 
Latin and Russian Byzantine rites, to anticipate spiritually 
and liturgically the unity between the Western and Eastern 
Churches. The Dominican of Le Saulchoir stayed in Amay 
a few days during the summer of 1932. There he met Fr P. 
Couturier, an initiator of spiritual ecumenism, who organized 
the Week of Universal Prayer for the Unity of Christians, “to 
retrieve unity according to the will of God as and when He 
wills it.” 7 

In 1935, Fr Congar was invited to take part in the 
“French-Russian Retreats”: encounters which, during the week¬ 
end of Pentecost, gathered Protestants, Orthodox and, more 
recently, Roman Catholic students. He gave these encounters 
a tone of greater trust and frankness, as he gathered people of 
competence and good will at the service of Christian Unity. 8 
So great was his reputation that he was asked to preach at 
the “Solemn Octave of Prayers for the Unity of the Christian 
World” which was held in the Basilica of Montmartre (Paris) 
from January 18 to 25, 1936. 9 He delivered eight lectures 
which formed the basis of his famous book, Chretiens desunis 
(1937). Attendance varied from 800 to 2000, depending on 
the days; at the end of the series, both Orthodox and Protestants 
questioned him during debates at Saint Sergius Institute or at 
the Federation of Protestant Students. 10 This provided another 
point of contact with Orthodoxy. 

7 Cf. Y. Congar, op. cit., pp. 21-23 and pp. 37-41; E. Fouilloux, op. cit., 
p. 307 and pp. 271-345 (about Fr. Couturier). 

8 Cf. Y. Congar, op. cit., pp. 29-32; E. Fouilloux, oj. cit., pp. 227-230. 

9 The “initiative of consecrating to the prayer for unity the days that 
unite the two feasts of the Cathedra of Saint Peter in Rome and the 
conversion of Saint Paul” was bom in the Anglican world in 1907 under 
the impulse of Fr. Paul James Francis Watson, an Episcopalian, and of 
the Rev. Spencer James, “pro-papal” Anglican; it was approved by Pius X 
in 1909. Cf. Y. Congar, Chretiens disunis. Principes d*un “iecuminisme ” 
catholique , Unam Sanctam, no. 1 (Paris, Cerf, 1937), pp. IX-X; R. Rouse- 
S. C. Neill (ed.), A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948 (Lon¬ 
don, S.P.C.K., 1954), pp. 348-349. It is to this “unionist Catholic” Octave 
that Fr. Couturier would give a new spirit, really ecumenical, cf. foot¬ 
note 7. 

10 Cf. E. Fouilloux, op. cit., pp. 230-231. 
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Orthodox influences can be detected in the vocabulary of 
Chritiens desunis. In a language that emphasizes its visible 
and social aspects, the Church is presented as a theophany or 
a christophany in a collective and societal form: the mystical 
and visible Body of Christ. 11 I also observe that Fr Congar 
uses a word of V. S. Soloviev, without referring explicitly to 
him, in order to characterize the catholicity of the Church which 
is the main and the newest notion of Chretiens desunis: he 
describes the Church as a theandric reality. 12 Indeed, the cath¬ 
olicity of the Church is qualitative and dynamic: 13 it has the 
divine capacity of transfiguring and saving humanity through¬ 
out the world. The Church, the Body of Christ, constitutes the 
very relationship and covenant between the unity of the Holy 
Trinity and the multiplicity of creation. In other words, the 
Church is unity of the “given” (the grace of God) and of the 
“acted” (the action or cooperation of mankind) in Christ 
(0s6q - dvrjp). 

Still in the same book, one can ask if Fr Congar’s original 
notion of ecumenicity was not inspired by what he saw as the 
way in which some Orthodox theologians articulated ecumenism 
and ecclesiology. They distinguished an ecumenical Church— 
that would have the fullness of the truth—from the Orthodox 
Church as a denomination, bearing necessarily the marks of 

1J Cf. Y. Congar, Chretiens desunis, pp. 88-90. 

12 The “theandrism” or “Godmanhood” is a very important axis of the 
“incarnational” and sacramental ecclesiology of Fr. Congar: on the word 
and the theme, cf. Chretiens disunis, pp. 119-121. Concerning V. S. 
Soloviev, one can refer to his book written for a Western Catholic public, 
La Russie et I’Egiise universelle (Paris, Albert Savine, 1889). Fr. Congar 
read this book in its second Stock -edition, cf. Chritiens disunis, p. 85, 
n.l, 97, n.l, 101, n.l 258, n.l, and 273, n.3. At the time of the publication 
of Chretiens disunis, there was foreseen in the same collection (Unam 
Sanctam) the edition of V. Soloviev, Confirences sur le Thiandrisme uni- 
versel, translated in French by Dom Th. Belpaire, cf. the advertising insert 
in Chritiens disunis of 1937. 

13 In 1934, in one of his first important ecclesiological articles in 
English, Fr. G. Florovsky also stated that the catholicity of the Church 
is not quantitative or geographical, but in a different sense from Fr. Congar: 
in the ancient sense of interior totality and integrity of the Church’s life 
(kccBoXikt), kcc9’ 8Xov), cf. Sobornosf: the Catholicity of the Church, 
in E. L. Mascall (ed.), The Church of God. An Anglo-Russian Symposium 
(London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1934), p. 56 ff. In 
the same writing, Fr. Florovsky conceived the Church also as a “theanthropic 
organism” from a Chalcedonian perspective (p. 53). Chritiens disunis, 
p. 116, n.l, refers explicitly to this article. 
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human limitation. From this perspective, the Orthodox Church 
is truer than the others, but its truth will remain incomplete 
until the fullness of the ecumenical Church is accomplished in 
and beyond it—beyond its present narrow denominational 
limits. 14 It is exactly the reasoning that the French theologian 
applies to the Roman Catholic Church: this is the very Church, 
it is catholic, but it is not yet fully or perfectly catholic. The 
Roman Catholic Church, fully catholic from the point of view 
of the dynamic capacities of its living substance, realizes this 
catholicity explicitly, but only imperfectly . 1S Until the authen¬ 
tic spiritual experiences of the other Christian denominations 
have been integrated to the visible (Roman Catholic) Church, 
something is evidently missing in its catholicity, from the point 
of view of its actual and effectve realization. 16 

After the Second World War, Fr Congar renewed his com¬ 
mitment to active ecumenism in his lectures, in his writings 
and his regular participation in encounters with Protestants 
and Orthodox. He collaborated closely with the “Centre Istina” 
of Fr Chr. Dumont (this Center, then in Paris, had evolved 
from Saint Basil’s Russian Seminary of Lille). He also frequent¬ 
ed the monastery of Chevetogne. Both these Roman Catholic 
centers were no longer turned only to the Christian East, but 
henceforth were fully open to ecumenism in all its dimen¬ 
sions. 17 On February 13, 1948, the Dominican ecumenist re¬ 
ceived a request from Fr G. Florovsky on behalf of the Geneva 
Office (W.A. Visser’t Hooft) for a list of a dozen persons 
whom he believed to be the most appropriate to represent the 
Roman Catholic Church privately. Geneva would agree with 
his list. The position of some members of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, especially of the Holy Office, did not allow the 

14 Fr. Congar {Chretiens disunis, p. 176, n.2) attributes this position 
to N. Berdiaev, Esprit et liberty. Essai de philosophie chritienne (Paris, 
Ed. Je sers, 1933) or “L’tecuminisme et le confessionnalisme,” Foi et vie 
(nov. 1931), pp. 757-776. 

15 There is a similar distinction in the above-mentioned article of Fr. 
Florovsky, Sobornost: the catholicity of the Church, pp. 73-74: catholicity 
has been given to the Church, but the realization of its fullness is the task 
of the Church. 

18 Cf. Y. Congar, Chritiens disunis, especially pp. 175-176 and pp. 
315-317. 

17 Cf. E. Fouilloux, op. cit., p. 653. 
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negotiations between Fr Congar and Geneva to be successful, 
but this contact showed how much the Geneva “Ecumenical 
Office” trusted and appreciated the French ecclesiologist. 18 
Otherwise, in Fr Congar’s 1952 book, written from the per¬ 
spective of an ecumenical celebration of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tennial of Chalcedon, I find an identity of views between him 
and Fr Florovsky: the Church has to be conceived according 
to the hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ, defined 
at Chalcedon; the Church is also both human and divine, his¬ 
torical and eschatological, horizontal and vertical according to 
the logic of the Incarnation, even if the “incarnation” in the 
Church is different from that of Christ. 19 1 mention the fact of 
that identity of views without being able to tell whether there 
is a direct influence of the one on the other. 

In his main book, Jalons pour une theologie du Meat (1953), 
the French Dominican referred explicitly to the “sobornost’ ” 
of the Slavophile thinkers, a concept famous in the West since 
the Russian emigration subsequent to 1917. He started from 
this idea in order to consider not only a “principle of col- 
legiality” in the hierarchical order but also a “communitarian 
principle” on the level of the whole Church. Therefore he 
suggested translating “sobornost’ ” as “collegiality” in the com¬ 
prehensive sense of “communion.” Thus he tried, according to 
his own words, to mean what was deeply true and “catholic” 
in that notion. 20 

Since 1950, with the publication of the Encyclical Humani 
generis and the promulgation of the dogma of the Assump¬ 
tion by Pope Pius XII, Roman Catholic ecumenists had been 
in a more difficult position than ever before. Nevertheless, Fr 
Congar, with other Roman Catholics, had gone on courageously 

18 Cf. Y. Congar, Une passion: I’unile, pp. 65-71; on “the Amsterdam 
misunderstandings,” cf. E. Fouilloux, op. cit., pp. 781-798. 

19 Cf. Y. Congar, Le Christ, Marie et VEglise (Paris, DDB, 1952), 
pp. 67-80. Cf. G. Florovsky, Sobornostthe Catholicity of the Church, 
p. 53; The Church: Her Nature and Task, in The Universal Church in 
God’s Design. An Ecumenical study prepared under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches, vol. I (London, SCM Press LTD, 1948), 
p. 49 ff. and 53 ff.; Le Corps du Christ Vivant: une interpolation orthodoxe 
de I’Eglise, in La Sainte Eglise Universelle: Confrontation cecuminique 
(NeucMtel-Paris, Delachaux & Niestte, 1948), p. 12 and Passim. 

20 Cf. Y. Congar, Jalons pour une thiologie du laicat, Unam Sane tain, 
23 (Paris, Cerf, 1953), pp. 380-392. 
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in his ecumenical commitment. In 1952 he edited the book 
mentioned above for the centennial of Chalcedon. At the ap¬ 
proach of the commemoration of the “lamentable rupture” 
between West and East (1054-1954), he dedicated the “Week 
of Universal Prayer for Unity” in January, 1954, to a lecture 
tour in the Near East. In Istanbul he was even received by 
Patriarch Athenagoras, who told him: “If the pope opens the 
way, I’ll follow him.” 21 The ecumenist had also prepared an 
historical study on “the ‘schism’ of East”: Neuf cents ans 
apres. This constituted the first of eight parts that made up 
the two volumes offered to Dom Lambert Beauduin, founder 
of the Amay-Chevetogne monastery: L’Eglise et les Eglises. 
Neuf siecles de douloureuse separation entre VOrient et 
I’Occident. The title of the book is indicative of the fact that 
the Roman Catholic ecumenists kept on multiplying ecclesi- 
ological studies: among others, on Roman primacy and on 
Tradition. They also began to rediscover the theology of the 
episcopate, mainly by means of the Chevetogne periodical, 
Irenikon. 22 This progressive rediscovery was, at least in part, 
one effect of the ecumenical encounters with Orthodox, among 
others, that took place at Chevetogne every month of Sep¬ 
tember since 1942. 23 Fr Congar’s study on the “Schism” was 
done from the same perspective of a better knowledge of the 
Christian East and chiefly of Eastern ecclesiology. A better 
understanding of the progressive cultural estrangement between 
West and East also enabled the Dominican to evaluate the 
tragic events of 1054 more historically and ecumenically. 24 On 
the theological level, here for the first time in his books Fr 
Congar was taking the local Church into account more ex¬ 
plicitly than ever. The latter exists in a synodal relationship of 
communion with other local Churches. He compared this with 

21 Cf. Y. Congar, Une passion: Vuniti , pp. 71-78. 

22 Cf. Irinikon 29 (1956), e.g., J. Frisque, V ecclSsiologie au XXe 
sidcle, in R. Vander Gucht-H. Vorgrimler (ed.), Bilan de la thiologie du 
XXe siecle, vol. 2 (Tournai-Paris, Casterman, 1970), p. 451. 

23 0n the Chevetogne “Study Weeks,” cf. O. Rousseau, Les journies 
cecuminiques de Chevetogne (1942-1967), in Au service de la Parole de 
Dieu. Melanges offerts & Monseigneur Andri-Marie Charue, Eveque de 
Namur (Gembloux, Duculot, 1969), pp. 451-485; E. Fouilloux, op. cit., 
pp. 768-772. 

24 Cf. Y. Congar, Neuf cents ans apris. Notes sur le “Schisme oriental ” 
Irenikon (Paris, Ed. de Chevetogne, 1954), pp| 8-33, pp. 33-52 and 
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the Western conception of a “universal Church” and of the 
role of the local Church of Rome. He also compared the 
situation of the Eastern Churches in their relationship with 
Rome, as contrasted with the Western Churches in theirs. 
Thus the Roman Catholic theologian proposed a duality in 
the exercise of the Roman primacy, which would not have 
the same role in West and in East. In the East, it would have 
an arbitral function, but not without “a real power of jurisdic¬ 
tion.” 25 The author pleaded for “an authentic catholicity, within 
which apostolic Christianity may exist according to its Eastern 
tradition and its Eastern shape under the primacy of the 
cathedra Petri” 26 In this book he described clearly the specificity 
of Eastern ecclesiology: a theology of the local Church rooted 
in mystery and sacraments. The primary concern of this ecclesi¬ 
ology was the local Church; its secondary concern was com¬ 
munion among local Churches. In the West there developed a 
concept of a universal Church with a universal apostolic func¬ 
tion. 27 Finally, in the double perspective of unity and diver¬ 
sity, Fr Congar wished that the universal Church might be 
“a body of which East and West are like the two sides,” and 
Rome “the visible head of the body, balancing its movements 
in unity.” 28 

This look at the writings and life of Fr Congar might 
be deepened and extended to his works subsequent to Vatican 
II. One would see still better how much he has been influenced 
by his Orthodox contacts and readings; influences of the French 
Dominican on Orthodox theologians could perhaps also be 
noted. However, the correlations between Fr Congar, Vatican 
Council n and Eastern theologians could be explained more 
deeply, beyond direct influences, because all returned to the 
same sources: the Scripture and the Patristic Tradition. Never¬ 
theless, for Roman Catholics the return to common ancient 
Tradition has often been facilitated and promoted by ecumenical 
meetings with Orthodox. 

pp. 52-79: respectively on the political, cultural and ecclesiological factors 
of the “Schism.” 

25 Cf. Y. Congar, Neuf cents ans apris, pp. 67-68, p. 74 and passim. 

™lbid„ p. 42. 

21 1 bid., pp. 16-18 and passim. 

mbid., p. 94. 
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The Three Holy Children in the Kingdom 


Christine Benagh* 


On almost every Sunday of the year, and on the other 
days as well, when priests and faithful prepare to celebrate 
the Divine Liturgy, the ordeal of the Three Holy Youths at 
the hands of the King of Babylon is recalled in the canons 
sung at mattins. On Holy Saturday the full details of their ex¬ 
perience are recited. Why is so much made of this trinity of 
heroes of whom little else is known—no family connections, no 
subsequent history? The subjects of the other canticles in the 
canons are more familiar and would seem to have a more solid 
connection with sacred history: Moses, Hannah the mother 
of Samuel, the prophets Habakkuk, Isaiah, Jonah, and the 
Mother of God. Apart from Moses, only the Three Youths 
provide the theme for two canticles. They just flare up, as it 
were, in the center of an ancient empire, in the heart of the 
king’s household. 

The many-tongued flames of that image have inspired 
composers of liturgical texts to see in it multiple meanings. Often 
the furnace is hymned as a prefiguring of the Holy Virgin’s 
womb which, without being consumed, contained the divine 
fire. At her nativity we sing: 

The Chaldean furnace that brought refreshment as 
the dew, plainly prefigured thee, O Bride of God. 

For in a material womb, unconsumed thou hast re¬ 
ceived the divine and immaterial fire. 

*This article (© Christine Benagh, 1994) appears here with the permission 
of the author. 
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At the Forefeast of the Theophany: 

The furnace in ancient times whose flames were moist 
with dew prefigured a wonder past nature. For the 
fire burnt not the young Children, thus foretelling the 
divine birth of Christ without seed from a Virgin. 

Our Lord Himself is also here; He is the fourth person 
seen by Nebuchadnezzar when he looked into the furnace 
(Dan 3:25). 

The pious children within the furnace were rescued 
by the child of the Theotokos. He who was pre¬ 
figured then has been born on earth, and is gather¬ 
ing the entire universe to sing: “Bless the Lord, all 
his works, and magnify him to all ages.” (Eighth Ode 
of the Katavasia, Sunday Orthros) 

O Word of God who in the midst of the fire has 
dropped dew upon the Children as they discoursed on 
things divine, and who has taken up Thy dwelling in 
the pure Virgin: Thee do we praise as with piety 
we sing: O God of our fathers, blessed art Thou. 
(Meeting of the Lord, Canticle 7) 

By a strange miracle the Lord of old refreshed with 
dew the children of the Hebrews in the fire, yet 
burnt the Chaldeans. (First Monday in Lent, 
Canticle 8) 

It was inevitable that the hymnists would take occasion 
to play upon the number three as a reflection of the Holy 
Trinity. 

O ye Children, equal in number to the Trinity, bless 
ye God the Father and Creator; sing ye the praises 
of the Word who descended and changed the fire 
to dew; and exalt ye above all for ever the most 
Holy Spirit, who gives life to all. (Universal Exalta- 
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tion of the Precious and Life-Giving Cross, 

Canticle 8) 

As the Church in her earliest days set about proclaim¬ 
ing in her worship who she was and disclosing the utterly new 
thing that was taking place—the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God there and then and its beginning to live and grow 
secretly in the Roman Empire—she could find no more per¬ 
fect figure. The Three Holy Youths in the Babylonian Empire 
express with power and economy the mystery of God’s king¬ 
dom dynamically existing, yet at the same time coming into 
being always and in astonishing juxtaposition to kingdoms 
of this world. 

The Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar was a kingdom to be 
reckoned with, and he is not known as “the Great” without 
reason. His wars had brought security and prosperity to his 
people. His successes had created a ring of neutralized king¬ 
doms around his great city state which buffered it against 
assaults from their enemies. Moreover, Babylon was heir to 
the enlightened law code of Hammurabi and so enjoyed an 
admirable civil order. In peaceful periods, Nabuchadnezzar had 
further solidified his power with an impressive building pro¬ 
gram, providing his capital with a commodious system of streets 
and strong gates reinforced by outlying walls and fortifica¬ 
tions. Such splendor as the hanging gardens and wide proces¬ 
sional avenues leading to the towering ziggurats contributed to 
public ceremonial and the religious life of the people, generat¬ 
ing community. 

In many ways Nebuchadnezzar was a model despot of 
the Ancient Orient. The rages and cruelties reported of him 
in the Book of Daniel and in the Prayer of Azariah and The 
Song of Three Children from the Apocrypha were not at all 
uncommon in the rulers of the day, or indeed for centuries to 
come. It was a price the people had to pay for the general 
peace, plenty, and safety provided by the king. Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought such a salvation to his people. His might and 
wisdom had created this situation, and it was maintained by 
his authority. The good and secure life existed only within the 
boundaries of his kingdom; beyond was chaos and danger. 
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Salvation was in this world, no other was conceivable in the 
piety of Mesopotamian religion. 1 

Nebuchadnezzar’s latest conquest had been the Kingdom 
of Judah, the last remnant of Israel. He had sacked the holy 
city of Jerusalem, destroying the temple of God and carrying 
the sacred vessels away with him. He had taken God’s own 
people captive, deporting them to his kingdom. The events 
that these hymns of the Church force upon our attention 
occurred just as the last light of Israel’s earthly kingdom was 
snuffed out. Israel’s understanding of the rule of God was 
challenged by a highly successful worldly ruler. The tension 
between them, already high, is raised to an almost intolerable 
degree by Nebuchadnezzar’s liberal policy. The three youths 
are beneficiaries of this spirit. As conquered people they could 
have been set at forced labor, maimed, or killed. Instead, the 
king was lenient and brought them into the palace, giving them 
positions of authority commensurate with their talents and food 
from the royal table. They were officials in his administration 
and lived as princes. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s successes had led him and his people 
to believe that the king in his own strength had generated the 
welfare they enjoyed and that his might could hold at bay any 
evil that threatened them. The golden idol he put up was of his 
own making, and the worship he demanded signified acknowl¬ 
edgment by the people of the king as the source of their 
welfare. It was homage they were willing to pay. 

For the young Hebrews, however, it was a sharp spiritual 
crisis. Babylon was flourishing, Israel swallowed up. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar was demonstrating his authority, their God was silent. 
It was enough to make them lose their faith. But they did 
not, and the circumstances in which their critical choice was 
made illumine the true meaning of faith in a way that was 
immediately compelling to the early Christians. Its timeliness 
for the twentieth century is equally striking. 

From a rational, worldly point of view, King Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar was in a position to give the Three Youths life or 
death, and he was also without doubt the dispenser of the 
material well-being they enjoyed. They might also look to con- 

1 Antonius H. Gunneweg and Walter Schmithals, Authority , tr. John 
E. Steely, Biblical Encounters Series (Nashville: Abindgon, 1982), p. 30. 
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tinue to live well out of their own resources. The intelligence, 
skill, and prudence that had preserved them thus far could be 
relied on to carry them still farther, especially since from all 
appearances God had forsaken them. 

But they refused to bow down to the idol, and Azariah’s 
reply to the king puts things into perspective. No matter how 
their situation looked, they knew that Nebuchadnezzar was not 
a giver of life. 

We have no occasion to answer thee concerning this 
matter. For behold our God, whom we worship, is able 
to save us from the furnace of burning fire, and to 
deliver us out of thy hands, O King. But if he will 
not, be it known to thee, O King, that we will not 
worship thy gods, nor adore the golden statue which 
thou hast set up. (Dan 3:16b-18) 

The Three Youths had no more gurantee that they would 
come out of the furnace alive than defiant Christians did when 
they were thrown into a Roman arena. But Azariah’s words 
show that these young men understood: No mortal has a source 
of life in himself, neither the great king nor they themselves in 
all the strength and vigor of their youth. True life was not 
the secure and pleasant one they enjoyed under the king’s 
protection. For all its glory, Nebuchadnezzar’s kingdom was 
a kingdom of death. They deeply knew what St Paul would 
later write to the Corinthians: “But we had the sentence of 
death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but 
in God who delivereth from the dead” (2 Cor 1:9). God alone 
is the fountain of life, their life and being was in Him. They 
believed this, even when Nebuchadnezzar had apparently van¬ 
quished God and had them in his power, for they also under¬ 
stood that only unbelief—belief in something other than God, 
something instead of God—could bring real death. Though 
He should slay them, yet would they trust Him. 

The Church rightly glorifies three such heroes in her 
hymns. 


Yet neither the fury of wild beasts nor the roaring 
of the fire could frighten the three Children: but 
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standing together in the flame, fanned by the wind 
that brought refreshment as dew, they sang, “Blessed 
art Thou and praised above all, O our God and the 
God of our fathers.” (Universal Exaltation, Canticle 
7) 

The Holy Children bravely trampled upon the 
threatening fire, preferring not to worship created 
things rather than the Creator, and they sang in joy: 
“Blessed art Thou and praised above all, O Lord 
God of our fathers.” (Entry of the Most Holy Theo¬ 
tokos into the Temple) 

Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of the contest was confined to 
this world where his authority was supreme. The same power 
that brought about the well-being of Babylon could also destroy 
anyone who defied it. He intended to prove it by making an 
example of the disloyal Hebrews. The furnace was heated to 
such a degree that it killed the soldiers standing nearby, and 
into that inferno the young men were thrown. 

In the story of Israel such defeats, such apparent sub¬ 
jugation and ignominy, seem to be characteristic of the King¬ 
dom passing through history on its way to fulfillment. Re¬ 
member Moses, condemned under the genocidal law of 
Pharaoh, yet growing up right inside the royal palace to rescue 
the Israelites from bondage; Samson, betrayed, blind, and in 
chains, yet destroying the temple of the Philistines and their 
god Dagon; Esther, vulnerable and without protection in the 
palace of Ahasuerus who “ruled from India to Ethiopia” 
(Esther 1:1), and yet able to deliver her people from the king’s 
deadly decree. These individuals were intimately involved with 
the great rulers of their age, but they believed, and the hand 
of God was upon them. For each of them faith was much more 
than intellectual assent to the existence of God. Their affirma¬ 
tion was that human beings are not autonomous: we did not 
make ourselves; we only continue to have life and being in 
relationship to that outside ourselves which is the source of 
our being. One who chooses to live in relation to himself and 
his world has chosen death, but he who lives in relation to 
God, the source, has chosen life. True belief is life; unbelief 
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is death, not as a punishment but as the natural consequence 
of a vital disconnection, a branch broken away from the vine. 

The dramatic episode in Babylon was perceived very 
early by the Church as a potent icon of the mighty con¬ 
frontation between the Kingdom of Death and the Kingdom 
of Life that had so recently brought her into being at a par¬ 
ticular moment in time. Our Lord, subject in His flesh to the 
mighty Roman Empire, another realm of worldly peace and 
plenty, reflected the situation of the Three Holy Youths on 
a cosmic level. As the King of the ages, Jesus the Christ did 
not contend with the ruler of a political dominion. His war 
was with the Prince of this World, whose dungeon of vengeance 
was the fiery furnace of Hades where all his victims since 
Adam lay in bonds. 

On Holy Saturday we stand at the threshhold of triumph 
for the King of kings. And yet our very first glimpse of that 
King comes after his Holy Mother and St Joseph have trudged 
many hard miles to comply with a census decreed by the im¬ 
perial authority of Caesar Augustus—the great Augustus who 
had ended years of terror and civil war, making the known 
world so orderly and prosperous and cosmopolitan that men 
like St Paul were proud to claim citizenship. Augustus closed 
the temple of the god of war and erected an altar of peace, 
celebrating the pax Romana. The “most divine emperor has 
bestowed upon ‘all the world’ a new look.” If he had not come 
“the world would have fallen into decay and ruin. For a right 
judgment is formed by anyone who discerns in this birthday 
the beginning of life and of all powers of life for himself.” 2 These 
inscriptions are in cities of Asia Minor—Priene, Apameia, 
Eumenia, Dorylaeum, and also Pergamum—but they could have 
been applied as appropriately to Nebuchadnezzar and his em¬ 
pire. These great emperors might achieve remarkable prosperity 
and peace, but “the beginning of life and of all powers of life” 
were not theirs to give. 

A just and admirable successor to Augustus, Tiberius 
Caesar, reigned at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion. The rulers of 
the Jews paid lip service to the God of their fathers, but unlike 

SGunneweg and Schmithals, Authority, p. 149. 
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the Three Holy Youths, they actually placed their faith in 
Caesar’s earthly authority, and they initiated legal proceed¬ 
ings against Jesus because they perceived Him as a threat to 
the well-being of their nation within the great empire. The 
constituted authorities—Pilate, the Roman governor, and Herod, 
Rome’s puppet king of Judea—carried out their civic duties to 
put an end to this vexing challenge. 

The worldly powers do their worst and apparently win, 
for the dead body of Jesus of Nazareth is laid in a grave, the 
entrance to Hades, prefigured by the Babylonian furnace which 
the Church holds before our eyes. But in the first light of dawn 
and in an isolated place of tombs, the true Victor and the 
nature of His Victory is discovered. The powers of this world 
were powerless, Hades was despoiled, the kingdom of death 
overthrown. Christians have gloried in it ever since. 

It took a body, and lo! it discovered God. It took 
earth, and behold! it encountered Heaven. It took 
what it saw, and was overcome by what it did not 
see. O death, where is thy sting? O Hades, where is 
thy victory? (Easter Homily of St John Chrysostom) 8 


8 Liturgical texts are quoted from the following sources: Mother Mary 
and Ware, Kallistos, trans. from original Greek. The Festal Menaiort. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1969. 

- The Lenten Triodion . London and Boston: Faber and Faber, 

1977. 

Vaporis, N. Michael. The Service of the Sunday Orthros . Brookline, MA: 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1991. 
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Dumitru Staniloae, The Experience Of God, translated and 
edited by loan Ioanita and Robert Barringer. Forword 
by Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia. Brookline, MA: Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox Press, 1994. Pp. xxvii+280. $19.95. 

This invigorating book is the first of a projected six-volume 
English translation of Fr Staniloae’s Romanian, Dogmatic Theology 
(Teologia Dogmatica Ortodoxa). This is the first time a major 
work of Staniloae’s has appeared in English. In this volume the 
author treats three main topics: (1) Revelation: natural and 
supernatural, as well as Scripture, tradition, Church and theology; 
(2) Knowledge of God: rational and apophatic, the Palamite 
distinction between God’s essence and energies, and the super¬ 
essential and spiritual attributes of God; (3) The Trinity as a 
relational expression of mutual love in the communion of persons. 

Fr Staniloae is regarded as one of the greatest of contemporary 
Orthodox theologians, on a par with Fr Georges Florovsky and 
Vladimir Lossky, and this work makes clear why such an evalua¬ 
tion is deserved. Staniloae accomplishes several important feats 
in this work. First, he is biblical and patristic in his theological 
background and orientation. He is notably reliant on Maximus 
the Confessor. He offers a transliteration of the thought of the 
Confessor into the present-day context, conversant with modem 
concerns and Western theologians, particularly Karl Rahner. 
Foundational to his work is the Confessor’s cosmology and ex¬ 
plication of Logos and logoi, which ties the transcendent, supra- 
rational God to all creation as the sustaining divine principle 
which brings all things into being, gives them their definition 
and calls them to fulfillment. In this context, there is no distinc¬ 
tion between natural and supernatural revelation. Supernatural 
revelation directs, supports and clarifies natural revelation towards 
bringing believers and God into communion. 

Staniloae’s use of the Confessor’s category of logoi enables 
him to articulate the antinomy of God’s transcendence and im- 
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manence. God is incomprehensible and the root of all meaning, 
beyond our participation and closer to us than we are to our¬ 
selves. Staniloae’s apophaticism is not irrational but supra-rational. 
As such it guarantees human dignity and freedom. Staniloae offers 
a fine overview of the development of the patristic doctrine of 
the apophaticism of God which distinguishes between that which 
can be experienced but not defined, corresponding to the energies 
of God, and that which cannot even be experienced, corresponding 
to the essence of God (103-117). 

Second, Staniloae’s theology is one of love and personal com¬ 
munion. Theology, as he understands it, is never abstract or merely 
a system, but is expressive of the direct, living encounter with the 
Triune God and the growth in communion between person and 
God ( theosis ). The Church, then, is Christ united in the Holy 
Spirit with those who believe, and the dialogue that ensues between 
them (38). The Church as the communicator of revelation is the 
context for theology as it is the locus of our growing in com¬ 
munion with God and one another. As a result of this orientation 
Staniloae is explicitly ascetical in his theology in order for the 
person to grow in relationship with the Triune God through the 
divine energies. His articulation of the distinction of persons, es¬ 
sence, and energies in God invites reexamination of the centrality 
of these distinctions and their relevance to western theologizing. 
In this regard, he has a contribution to make to contextual and 
liberation theologies. By demonstrating that Christian theology is 
necessarily pneumatic and Trinitarian, he restores the full eschato¬ 
logical and ecclesial context which offers the possibility of en¬ 
hancing and deepening the present conversation of social and 
personal transformation and liberation. 

Third, Staniloae’s theology is eschatological in its perspec¬ 
tive. Humanity, as the high-priest of creation, has the vocation of 
revealing the logoi and so to show the world to be what it really 
is and where it is really headed: a gift of God that longs for its 
fulfillment in God. There is an inherent dynamism in the created 
order that longs for communion with God, through participation 
in the divine energies. Illuminating in this regard is the author’s 
treatment of the relationship of time and space to eternity, where 
they are conceived as a necessary gift which preserves our free¬ 
dom and so sets the conditions for .this loving communion of 
persons with God. 

Fourth, Staniloae’s theology is thoroughly Trinitarian. For 
him, the experience of God is of the superabundance of persons 
in communion. This superabundance is the source of creation, 
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salvation and deification of the world. His treatment of divine 
intersubjectivity outlines the effects of the filioque in Trinitarian 
understanding, and its deficiencies. 

There are a few shortcomings in this otherwise fine book. 
Most importantly is Staniloae’s occasional stinginess with regard 
to some aspects of Western theology and spirituality. This is 
most acute in his characterization of the via negativa, which he 
interprets as an intellectual position to safeguard God’s tran¬ 
scendence and not as an experience of God (101). Further, his 
prose is exceedingly dense. Less serious are the absence of a 
subject index and several typographical errors. Staniloae’s great 
contribution in this book is in demonstrating the relevance and 
vibrancy of the Fathers to contemporary theological discourse 
without resorting to a mere patristic archaeology. 

— Andrew L. Don 
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Robert F. Taft, SJ, and James L. Dugan, SJ, eds., II 75° Anni- 
versario del Pontificio Istituto Orientale (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 244) (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1994), 
318 pp. 

This volume celebrating the 75th anniversary of the Pon¬ 
tifical Oriental Institute in Rome contains the acts of the jubilee 
celebration. Originally founded to foster the “return” of the Ortho¬ 
dox into obedience to Rome, the Oriental Institute has over the 
years become a major center of scholarship about eastern Chris¬ 
tianity, particularly in the field of liturgy. Its library contains per¬ 
haps the most extensive collection of eastern Christianity in the 
world. Many of the most important liturgical scholars of the 20th 
century have taught there, including J.-M. Hanssens (tl976), A. 
Raes (f 1983), J. Mateos, and at present M. Arranz and R. Taft. 
Countless articles and volumes by these and other authors have 
appeared in the periodical Orientalia Christiana Periodica and the 
series Orientalia Christiana Analecta, of which this volume com¬ 
prises #244. These alone form quite a legacy and have helped 
to promote mutual understanding between East and West. 

In addition to the usual celebratory addresses and honorary 
degree citations, this volume includes articles (in English, French, 
German, and Italian) summarizing the work of professors at the 
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Institute in the fields of dogmatic theology, liturgy, spirituality, 
church history, and canon law. These articles, and particularly 
the contribution on eastern liturgical study by Gabriele Winkler 
(pp. 115-141), are of particular interest and contain extensive 
and useful references in the footnote material. 

— Paul Meyendoff 
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Leon Litvack, John Mason Neale and the Quest for Sobornost . 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994, pp. 295. 

John Mason Neale (1818-1866) is a neglected figure in a 
neglected milieu. The Victorian era has so often been portrayed in 
our secular literary histories as one of doubt and skepticism that 
its vital and many-sided religiosity has been scanted. Aside from a 
few obligatory nods to the Oxford Movement and scattered Evan¬ 
gelicals, little is sensed of how preoccupied English writers and 
thinkers of the nineteenth century were with religious questions, 
and how varied and imaginative was their piety. 

Leon Litvack’s new book—at once biography, introduction, 
and analysis—achieves the difficult job of putting Neale back on 
our literary/cultural map. Neale, to sum up briefly, was an Anglican 
divine who had much in common with the Anglo-Catholic Oxford 
Movement (though he himself was schooled at Cambridge). But, 
where figures such as John Henry Newman looked towards the 
Roman Catholic tradition to redress the inadequacies of contem¬ 
porary liturgy and practice, Neale was drawn to the traditions of 
Orthodoxy. Whereas Newman yearned for the authority repre¬ 
sented by Rome, Neale was more interested in the theological and 
historical breadth provided by Orthodox traditions. It is not suf¬ 
ficient, though, to say that Orthodoxy replaced Catholicism for 
Neale. Neale saw Orthodoxy, Catholicism, and the Anglican com¬ 
munion (of which he always remained a member) as existing in 
a three-cornered relation, of what one of Neale’s predecessors in 
encouraging Anglican-Orthodox dialogue termed “one visible 
Church composed of three communions” (46). The three creeds 
were linked by a common apostolic and episcopal tradition, by 
nearly a millennium of shared history, and by likenesses of doctrine 
and thought that, whatever the historical circumstances of schisms 
and excommunications, cried out that there was only one true 
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Christian Church on Earth, and that it yearned for its various 
divided components to be reunited. Neale’s work celebrated the 
essential unity in the Christian inheritance. 

Here is where Litvack introduces the concept of “sobornost,” 
the key term in his work. Scholars of Dostoyevsky, for instance, 
are familiar with this term. More frequently in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, “sobornost” has been bandied about in a rather slipshod 
way by political scientists and secular practitioners of Russian 
Studies. “Sobornost” is often, wrongly, taken to mean a kind of 
collectivity, a coming-together of mass man, though admittedly 
linked by religion, not by atomized social bonds as fallaciously 
proposed by Marxism. Litvack, translating “sobornost” not as 
“collectivity” but as “conciliarity, harmony, and unanimity” (vii) 
demonstrates the democratic and ecumenical nature of the con¬ 
cept. Deriving from the special place held in Orthodoxy by the 
seven great Ecumenical Councils (also accepted as canonical by 
both Catholics and Anglicans), “sobornost” stresses harmonious 
dialogue and interchange between believers. (One can see why a 
thinker such as Bakhtin would come out of a Russian Orthodox 
tradition.) Litvack demonstrates how the spirit of “sobornost” in¬ 
forms all of Neale’s strikingly varied body of work, especially his 
researches in ecclesiastical history. In discussing Neale’s magnum 
opus, A History of the Great Eastern Churchy Litvack emphasizes 
the historical breadth and intellectual generosity of Neale’s ecu¬ 
menical and apostolic vision. 

Neale’s literary endeavors, though, are the center of much 
of the book. Neale wrote several historical novels, designed both 
to entertain the reader and to provide instruction in the little known 
areas of Eastern history and culture. As Litvack says, “Neale 
helped bring the Orthodox Church to the popular mind through 
Oriental fiction” (181). Theodora Phrantza (1857), for instance, 
deals with the fall of Constantinople, through the perspective of a 
medieval English observer sympathetic to the Byzantine cause. The 
Lazar House of Leros (1859) portrays Cyril Lucaris, the Cal¬ 
vinist-leaning patriarch of Constantinople under the Turks. Neale 
picked subjects and themes that would present Orthodoxy in the 
most appealing light to his audience, and in some cases may have 
presented an overly distilled or domesticated version of Orthodoxy, 
one made safe from the prejudices of English Protestantism. But, 
more truly, Neale realizes that Anglicanism and Orthodoxy had 
common roots. The Anglican Church, indeed, had a “special role” 
(222) in bringing about reconciliation between East and West. 
After all, English Christianity, from St Augustine of Kent’s mis- 
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sion in 596 onwards, was in communion with Constantinople for 
its first two or three crucial centuries. This connection was ob¬ 
scured, but never totally forgotten. In writing tales of the Eastern 
Church Neale could invigorate the spirituality and imagination of 
the Western churches. These Eastern fictions reveal that Neale, 
though not a great artist, wrote engaging stories that glowed with 
the enthusiasm and love he brought to his subject. After reading 
Litvack’s able descriptions of these works, one wishes for them 
to be reprinted and made available as a resource to the student of 
Victorian religious literature. When writers of Victorian religious 
fiction such as the Anglo-Catholic Charlotte Yonge to J. H. 
Shorthouse are experiencing a revival of interest, Neale cannot 
be far behind. Western historians of religious culture have given 
short shrift to Orthodoxy, seeing it (especially in contrast to Roman 
Catholicism) as remote and marginal. Litvack’s portrait of Neale 
shows that Orthodoxy may be far more central in the development 
even of English Christianity than is popularly supposed. Research 
into the Victorian period is increasingly revealing the importance 
of Orthodoxy and Byzantium in British culture, an importance 
that persisted even through the modernist era. Litvack’s account 
of Neale is a linchpin in uncovering these connections. 

Neale’s greatest literary achievement, though, was as a hym- 
nodist and translator of hymns. The treasure-lode of Eastern Or¬ 
thodox hymnody contains some of the purest and most beautiful 
celebrations of God’s majesty and mercy. But linguistic and cul¬ 
tural separations made this material inaccessible to the Western 
lay reader. Although by definition one man could not accomplish 
this entire task, Neale labored mightily upon it, giving us English 
versions of such masterworks as the Kontakion to the Virgin of 
Romanos the Melode. Theological and cultural gaps occasionally in¬ 
truded upon Neale’s ecumenical mission. With regard to Romanos, the 
strictures of Anglican theology meant that Neale had to muffle 
some of the hymn’s more extravagant praises of Christ’s Mother 
for fear he would be accused of Mariolatry. Neale recognized that 
Anglicanism and Orthodoxy were not (or at least not yet) the 
same thing, and that his attempted synthesis of the two would 
never be fully satisfactory to either. But he saw his mission as one 
of cultural translation, and no more did he succeed in this vein 
than in his rendering of Orthodox hymns into the English tongue. 
Litvack provides lengthy and informative excerpts from Neale’s 
splendid translations, accompanied by an excellent glossary of 
Orthodox hymnodic and liturgical terms clearly designed for the 
general reader. 
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Neale also wrote original hymns which, along with his trans- 
tions from the Greek, the Russian, and the Syriac, are still in¬ 
cluded in the official hymnal of the Episcopal Church in America. 
One of Neale’s hymns, about Eastern Europe though not strictly 
within the body of his work concerned with Orthodoxy, is central 
to many English-speaking Christians. This is the popular Anglican 
Christmas song “Good King Wenceslas,” which Neale composed 
himself based on a preexisting Czech legend, imbuing it with his 
hallmark themes of humility and compassion. Even though many 
Christians may not know Neale’s name, every Christmas churches 
all over the English-speaking world are filled with song and praise 
that echo his belief in tradition and togetherness. Litvack’s pioneer¬ 
ing work will help ensure that a man this significant and honorable 
will not have his legacy be anonymous for long. 

— Nicholas Birns 
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In Memoriam 

PHILIP SHERRARD 

PHILIP SHERRARD, poet, translator, literary scholar, theo¬ 
logian and interpreter of the Orthodox tradition, died in London 
on May 30, aged 72. A pioneer of modem Greek studies in 
England, Sherrard was highly influential in familiarizing major 
Greek poets of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to the English- 
speaking world. A profound thinker and prolific writer, Sherrard 
was captivated by a life-long vision and mission to reinstate a 
sense of poetry to the aridity of life, and to restore a sense of 
sacred cosmology to the world. His own poems appeared in a volume 
entitled In the Sign of the Rainbow (1994). Shortly before Easter 
1995, he had completed the writing of a new book which he 
entitled Christianity: Lineaments of a Sacred Tradition and which 
contained a chapter on “Death and Dying.” 

Bom in Oxford, and educated there as well as in Cambridge, 
Sherrard served as Assistant Director of the British School at 
Athens, and lectured in the history of the Orthodox Church at 
the University of London. 

He spent most of his life as a writer and as a translator, 
combining in both a breadth of literary and theological knowledge. 
Inspired by values and virtues of modem Greece, Sherrard wrote 
on and translated Cavafy, Sikelianos, Seferis, Elytis, and Prevelakis. 
(See, for example, his Penguin volume entitled Four Greek Poets, 
with American scholar Edmund Keeley, 1966.) Yet he was also 
profoundly imbued with the prayer and silence of Orthodox 
Christianity, interpreting the cultural background of Greek poetry 
and life through the spiritual wealth of the Orthodox tradition. 
(See, for example, his early book The Marble Threshing-Floor, 
1956.) Greece became his adopted permanent place of residence 
from 1977 (his love for Greece is well testified in his brief, 
yet masterly introduction to the book The Pursuit of Greece, 1964), 
but Orthodoxy was always his home from the early 50s when he 
became acquainted with the Orthodox Church, formally being 
received in 1956. 

I had only met him once, on the Holy Mountain, but under¬ 
stood through our correspondence what Greece meant for him, 
why he revered the Holy Mountain, and how he saw the entire 
world as a burning bush of divine energy. “Every Thing That Lives 
Is Holy” was the title of the last Lecture he delivered in Lon¬ 
don (1994). 

Everything that he did, he undertook with passion. He wrote 
fervently about the sacred power of sexual love in his Christianity 
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and Eros (1976); he fearlessly endeavored to discern the phil¬ 
osophical, political, and social reasons for the division between 
The Greek East and the Latin West (1959)—see also his Church, 
Papacy , and Schism (1978); he forcefully castigated the exploita¬ 
tion of our natural resources in his concern to address the eco¬ 
logical crisis with his most recent books The Rape of Man and 
Nature (1987), The Sacred in Life and Art (1990), and Human 
Image: World Image (1992). He was condemnative of any attitude 
that detracted from or blurred this sacramental dimension of the 
world. 

The conviction, and at times even categorical tone of his writ¬ 
ing, was supported by the consistency of his own committed life 
and deeply compassionate nature. His gentleness and generosity, 
his humor and humility, were firmly rooted in the spiritual tradi¬ 
tion of silence and prayer that he so loved and to which he devoted 
the greater part of his life. He wrote about Athos: The Holy 
Mountain (1982), and from the mid-70s until the very end of 
his life was the translator (in collaboration, among others, with 
Bishop Kallistos Ware) of the five volumes of the Philokalia , the 
anthology of Greek patristic writings between the fourth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries on prayer and the spiritual life. While Sherrard 
is both admired and criticized, influential and misunderstood alike, 
for his seemingly negative attitude towards the West, for his sharp 
comments against the introduction of roads on Mt. Athos, as well 
as for his radical questioning of much contemporary theology 
which earned him the unfair label of “pantheist”—what is often 
ignored or forgotten is his consuming love for the natural world 
in light of the spiritual dimension of life, of which he urgently 
reminded us. Humanity and the natural world are out of balance, 
according to Sherrard; and a greater awareness is needed regard¬ 
ing our place in the scheme of things. He was convinced that 
Orthodoxy is not simply a matter of doctrine and liturgy, but a 
spiritual experience of life and the world as sacrament. This leads 
to a peace that is above all knowledge. Sherrard practiced and 
promulgated this alternative world-view. 

He lived in a sparsely populated spot in Katounia, Evia, 
where most of his books were written and where he built a small 
chapel using traditional methods of construction. Many of the 
nearby village residents awaited his body at the seaside with candles 
and lanterns, and he was buried beside the chapel on June 3, 1995. 

Sherrard will be missed by many people and in many ways, 
visible and invisible. His was a life worth living. He will for long 
be a vital source and reminder of the mystery of human life, the 
mystagogy of man and woman, and the sacredness of the 
whole world. 


— Fr. John Chryssavgis 
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